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HE author * of this work has employed his talents on a 
fubje& which affords great fcope for the difplay of 
philofophical and political refleftions ; and it muft be acknow- 
ledged that he difcovers a capacity equal to the arduous un- 
dertaking. Of all the remarkable events fince the earlieft pe- 
riod of chronology, the difcovery of the Eaft and Weft Indi's 
has been produtive of the moft general and extraordinary 
change in the manners of almoft every nation in Europe. 
From this grand epoch the minds of men began to be ftimu- 
lated by a variety of luxurious defires, which had never been 
excited by any of the objects within the fphere of their former 
gratification. For neither the infatiable luft of conqueft, 
which had fucceffively overthrown the feveral empires in the 
ancient world, nor the ftronger incentives of appetite and ne- 
ceffity, that in later times impelled the northern barbarians to 


iflue beyond the bounds of their native territories, were the 


motives which influenced the maritime adventurers to feck for 
new fettlements in the remoteft quarters of the globe. The 
eftablifhment of civil intercourfe with foreign climes was now 
confidered as the moft valuable objet of each hoftile expe 
dition; and thofe armaments were reckoned the moft fuc- 
cefsful in their operations, that returned not fo much loaded 
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with the fpoils of a vanquifhed people, as with the glory of 
having extended the commercial interefts of their country, 

The work at prefent under notice is introduced with the fol- 
lowing obfervations on this fubjeé&. 


« No event has been fo interefting to mankind in general, and 
to the inhabitants of Europe ia particular, as the difcovery of 
the new world, and the paffage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. It gave rife to a revolution in the commerce, and in the 
power of nations; and in the manners, induftry, and govern. 
ment of the world in general. At this period new conaections 
were formed by the moft diftant regions, for the fupply of wants 
they had never before experienced. The productions of climates 
fituated near the equator, were confumed in countries border- 
ing on the pole; the induftry of the North was tran{planted to 
the South; and the inhabitants of the Weft were cloathed with 
the manufactures of the Eaft: a general intercourfe of opinions, 
laws and cuftoms, difeafes and remedies, virtues and vices, 
was eftablifhed throughout the world.’ 


The author next proceeds to take a curfory view of the 
moft celebrated commercial ftates which have exifted in the 
world; namely, the Pheenicians, Tyre or Sidon, Carthage, 
and Greece. He obferves that the Phcenicians, who were 
fituated on a barren coaft, and confined on the interior fide by 
the mountains of Libanus, were happy in enjoying fo few na- 
tural advantages; the want of which awakened that fpirit of 
invention and induftry, which is the parent of arts and opu- 
lence. The early fubverfion of Tyre 2ffords little ground for 
any remarks relative to its commercial fituation ; but concern- 
ing its offspring Carthage, a republic which gloried in in- 
duftry, and owed their power to their {kill in ufeful arts, the 
hiltorian is of opinion that its deftru&ion was a misfortune to 
the world in general. In refpeét to Greece, he thinks it is evi- 
dent, from fome works of Xenophon, that the people of that 
country were better acquainted with the principles of trade 
than moft modern nations are at prefent; and he accounis for 
this obfervation in the following manner. 


‘ If we confider that Europe has the advantage of all the 
knowledge of the Greeks, that her commerce is infinitely more 
extenfive, that fince the improvements in navigation, our ideas 
are directed to greater and more various objects ; it 1s aftonifh- 
ing that we fhould not have the moft palpable fuperiority over 
them. But it muft be obferved, that when thefe people arrived 
at the knowledge of the arts and of trade, they were juft pro- 
duced as it were from the hands of nature, and had all the 
powers neceflary to improve the talents fhe had given them: 
whereas the European nations had the misfortune to be reftrained 


by laws, by government, and by an exclufive and imperious re- 
ligion. 
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ligion. In Greece the arts of trade met with men, in Europe 
with flaves. Whenever the abfurdities of our inftitutions have 
been pointed out, we have taken pains to corre& them, without 
ever daring totally to overthrow the edifice. We have remedied 
fome abufes, by introducing others ; and, in our eiiOrts to iup- 
port, reform, and palliate, we have adopted more contradictions 
and abfurdities in our manners, than are to be found among the 
moft barbarous people. For this reafon, if the arts fhould ever 
gain admiffion among the Tartars, and Iroquois, they will make 
an infinitely more rapid progrefs among them, than they caa 
ever do in Ruffia and Poland.’ 

Among the nations which flourifhed at later periods, the 
author remarks that the Arabs laid the foundations of the m-ft 
extenfive commerce fince the times of Athens and Carthage ; 
a diftin@ion which he afcribes rather to the extent of their 
power, and the nature of the country they poffeffed, than to 
their pre-eminence in fcience, or the knowledge of civil po- 
lity. After developing the gradual progrefs of commerce from 
its revival by the Arabs, to its being diffufed over feveral parts 
of Europe, the author artives at that period which is properly 
the commencement of the hiftory, when the Portuguefe firft 
difcovered the Eaft Indies, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. The recital of this great event is fucceeded by a 
geographical defcription of Afia, with the natural hiftory of 
Indoftan, and an account of its religion, government, and 
cuftoms; to which is fubjoined a narrative of the manner in 
which trade was conducted in India previous to this period. 
The author then relates the fuccefS of the Portuguefe arms on 
the Red Sea, and the Perfian Gulph, the particulars of their 
fettlement at Ceylon, their conqueft of Malacca, and likewife 
their fettlement in thofe iflands. He afterwards treats of their 
arrival at China, and the beginning of their trade in Japan, 
delivering at the fame time an account of the ftate of thefe 
countries, 

The author juftly afcribes the great fuccefs of the Portuguefe 
in their Indian expeditions, to that martial fpirir of chivalry 
lately introduced amongft them, and which was cherifhed by 
their fovereigns with peculiar attention, They were at this 
time mafters of the coazfts of Guinea, Arabia, Perfia, and the 
two peninfulas of India. ‘The Moluccas, Ceylon, and the 
iflands of Sunda, were alfo fubject to their power; and their 
fettlement at Macao infured to them the commerce of China 
and Japan, Throughout this immenfe tra&, their power was 
totally uncontrouled, either by fea or land; and while they 
exercifed an abfolute dominion over the Afiatic nations, they 
regulated the price of the oriental produéts, in the markets 
of Europe, according to their pleafure and dilcretion, 
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Asa commercial nation, the glory of the Portuguefe, at 
this period, had never been equalled by the moft celebrated 
ftates of ancient times. But their profperity proved of fhort 
duration; and that noble fpirit of heroifm and gailantry, by 
which their victorics had been obtained, was at length ex- 
tinguifhed by the inundation of thofe public vices, and ge- 
neral corruption of manners, which are found to have been 
in all ages the bane of every people who had rifen to extra- 
ordinary greatnefs. ‘The exceffes which preceded, and were 
the caufe of the declenfion of their power, are thus related by 
the hiftorian. 


‘ Thefe fuccefles, properly improved, might have formed fo 
confiderabie a power, that could not be fhaken. but the vices 
and folly of fome of their chiefs, the abufe of riches and of 
power, the wantonnefs of vidlory, the dillance of their own 
country, had changed the charaéter of the Portuguefe. ‘The re- 
ligious zeal, which had added fo much force and a¢tivity to their 
courage, now prodeced in them nothing but ferocity. They 
made no fcruple of pillaging, cheating, and enflaving ido- 
laters, They fuppofed that the pope, in beltowing the king- 
doms of Afia upon the Portuguefe monarchs, had not with-heid 
the property of individuals from their fubjects. Being become 
abfolute matters of the eaftern feas, they extorted a tribute from 
the fhips of every country ; they ravaged the coafis, infulted the 
princes, and became in a fhort time the terror and fcourge of al} 
nations. 

‘ The king of Sidor was.carried off from his own palace, and 
murdered with his children, whom he had entrufted to the care 
of the Portuguefe. 

« At Ceylon, the people were not fuffered to cultivate the 
earth, except for their new maiters, who treated them with the 
greateft barbarity. 

« At Goa they had eftablifhed the inquifition, and whoever 
was rich became a prey to the miniflers of that infamous tri- 
bunal. 

« Faria, who was fent out againft the pirates from Malacca, 
China, and other parts, made a defcent on the ifland of 
Calamput, and plundered the fepulchres of the emperors of 
China. 

¢ Souza caufed all the pacodas on the Malabar coaft to be 
deftroyed, and his people inhumanly mafiacred the wretched 
Indians, who went to weep over the ruins of their temples. 

« Correa terminated an obftinate war with the king of Pegu, 
and both parties were to {wear on the books of their feveral re- 
igions to obferve the treaty. Correa fwore on a colleétion of 
fongs, and thought by this vile ftratagem to elude his engage- 
ment. 
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to furrender it to him, if he would fuffer them to carry off their 
treafures. This requeft was refufed, and Nuno put them all to 
the {word.’— 

—‘ The chiefs, and principal officers, ad nitted to their table 
a multitude of thofe finging and dancing women, with which 
India abounds. Effeminacy introduced itfelf into their houfes 
and armies. ‘The officers marched to meet the enemy in palan- 
keens. That brilliant courage, which had fubdued fo many 
nations, exifted no longer among them. The Portuguefe were 
with difficulty brought to fight, except where there was a prof- 
pect of plunder. In a fhort time the king of Portugal ufed to 
receive the produce of the tribute, which was paid him by more 
than one hundred and fifty eaftern princes. This money was loft 
in its way from them tohim. Sach corruption prevailed in the 
finances, that the tributes of fovercigns, the revenues of pro- 
vinces, which ought to have been immenfe, the taxes they levied 
in gold, filver, ~ and fpices, on the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent and iflands, were not fufficient to keep up a few citadels, 
and to fit out the fhipping that was neceffary for the protection 
of trade.’ 


Of all the extenfive fettlements formerly occupied by the 
Portuguefe in India, they poffefs none at prefent but Macao, 
Diu, and Goa; and thefe are reprefented as inconfiderable in 
point of commercial intercourfe, 

The fecond book treats of the fettlements, wars, policy and 
trade of the Dutch in the Eaft Indies. This part of the work 
is introduced with an account of the ancient revolutions in Hol- 
Jand, and the rife of that republic. ‘The events next men- 
tioned are, the firft voyages of the Hollanders to India, eftab- 
lifhment of the India Company, wars of the Hollanders and 
Portuguefe, the commencement of the Dutch fettlement at 
Formofa, and the trade of the Hollanders to Japan. The 
progrefs of the Dutch affairs in India is regularly traced 
through the feveral incidents, in the order in which they hap- 
pened ; and thefe, which it may be fufficient to enumerate, 
are as follows: the Moluccas fubmit to the Dutch ; the latter 
form a fettlement at Timor; make themfelves malters of Ce- 
lebes; opena communication with Bornco; fettlements of the 
Dutch at Sumatra; their trade at Siam ; fituation at Malacca ; 
fettlement at Ceylon; their trade on the coaft of Coroman- 
del ; and on that of Malabar; with an account of the Dutch 
fettlement at the Cape of Good Hope, and their dominions ia 
the ifland of Java. The author afterwards relates the manner 
of conducting the affairs of the Dutch Company in India and 
in Europe; fpecifying likewife the caufes of its profperity, and 
the reafons of its decline, Among the latter, the principal 


confideration is the mifmanage nent of the {ervants of the 
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company, whofe condu& has been regulated only by a view to 
their own emolument. 

The author next points out the meafures that remain to be 
taken for the re-eftablifhment of the Dutch Company’s af- 
fairs; concluding with remarks on the former good conduét 
of the Dutch, and their prefent degeneracy. As the author’s 
animated expoftulation with the Hollanders on this fubjea, 
fhews the favourable opinion which he entertains of our owa 
country, we fhall fubmit it to the perufal of our readers, 


* Yet there is no longer any public fpirit in Holland: it is a 
whole, the parts of which have no other relation among them- 
felves than the fpot they eccupy. Meannefs, bafenefs, and dif- 
honefty characterize now the conquerors of Philip. They make 
a traffic of their oath, as of their provifions; and they will foon 
become the refafe of the univerfe, which they had aftonithed by 
their induftry and by their virtues. 

« Ye unworthy members of the government, under which ye 
live, fhudder at leaft at the dangers that furround you! Thofe 
who have fiavifh fouls are not far removed from flavery. The 
facred fire of liberty can only be kept up by chafte hands. Ye 
are not now io that ftate of anarchy, when the fovereigns of 
Europe all equally eppofed by the nobles in their refpective 
fates, could not carry on their defigns either with fecrecy, una- 
nimity or rapidity ; when the equilibrium of the feveral powers 
was merely the effect of their mutual debility, At prefent, 
power grown more independent, confirms thofe advantages to a 
monarchy which a free ilate can never enjoy. What have re- 
publicans to oppofe to a fuperiority fo formidable? Their vir, 
tues; but you have loft them, ‘The corruption of your many 
ners, and of ycur magiftrates, encourages every where the de- 
tractors of liberty ; and, perbaps, your fatal example is the 
means of impofing a heavier yoke on other nations. What an- 
{wer would you wijh us to make to thofe men, who, either from 
the prejudice of education or the want cf honefly, are perpe- 
tually telling us; thisis the government which you extol fo 
much in your writings; thefe are the happy confequences of 
that fyftem of liberty you hold fo dear. To thofe vices which 
you have laid to the charge of defpetifm, they have added an- 
other, which furpaffes them all, the inability to ftop the progrefs 
of evil. What anfwer can be given to fo fevere a fatire on dee 
ynocracy ? 

¢ Induftrious Hollanders! ye who were formerly fo renowned 
for your bravery, and are at prefent fo diftinguifhed by your 
wealth, tremble at the idea of being again reduced to crouch 
under the rod you have broken, and which {till hangs over you. 
Would you learn how the fpirit of commerce may be united and 
preferved with the {pirit of liberty ? View from your fhores that 
ifland, and thofe people, whom nature prefents to you as a model 
for your imitation. Keep your eyes conftantly fixed upon —— 

and; 
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land ; if the alliance of that kingdom has been your fupport, 
its conduc will now ferve you as an inftructor, and its example 
as a guide.’ 

The third book is devoted to the account of the fettlements, 
trade, and conquefts of the Englifh in the Eaft Indies. The 
author begins with exhibiting a fketch of the ancient ftate of 
the Englifh commerce ; after which he proceeds to relate the 
rife, progrefs, and various fortune of the Englifh trade in 
India. This part of the work appears to have been written at 
the time when the affairs of our Eaft India Company were un- 
der the confideration of parliament: refpefting the author’s 
fentiments of the wifdom and juftice of whofe proceedings, and 
the virtue of the nation, we cannot refrain from prefenting our 


readers with the following extrac. 

‘ Being now become abfolute rulers in an empire where they 
were but traders, it was very difficult for the Englifh not to 
make a bad ufe of their power. Ata diftance from home, men 
are no longer reftrained by the fear of being afhamed to fee their 
countrymen. In a warm climate where the body lofes its vigour, 
the mind muft lofe fome of its force. In a country where na- 
ture and cuftom lead to indulgence, men are apt to be feduced. 
In countries where they come for the purpofe of growing rich, 
they ealily forget to be upright. 

* Perhaps, however in a fituation fo dangerous, the Englith 
would have preferved fome appearance of moderation and virtue, 
had they been checked by the reftraint of the laws: but there 
were none to dire& or to bind them. ‘The regulations made by 
the company for the carrying on of their commerce, did not 
apply to this new ftate of things; and the Englith government 


confidering the conqueft of Bengal but as a help towards in- 


creafing numerically the revenue of Great Britain, gave up to 


the company for 9,000,000 livres per annum, the deftiny of 
twelve millions of people. 

‘ Happily for this portion of our fellow-creatvres, a revo- 
lution of a peaceable nature is at hand. The nation has been 
flruck with fuch enormous exceffes. She has heard the groans 
of fuch a number of victims facrificed to the avarice and paflions 
of fome individuals. The parliament is already employed on 
this great object, Every detail of that adminiftration is under 
their infpe&tion, every fact will be cleared up, every abufe un- 
veiled, the reafons of them inquired into and removed. What 
a fight to be prefented to Europe! What an example to be left 
to pollerity The hand of liberty is going to weigh the deftiny 
of a whole people in the fcale of juitice. 

‘ Yes, auguft legiflators, ye will make good our expect- 
ations! Ye will reftore humanity to her rights, ye will put a 
curb on avarice, and break the yoke of tyranny. The authority 
of law, which is not to be fhaken, will every where take place 


of an adminiftration purely arbitrary. At fight of that au- 
“4 4 thority, 
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thority, the monopolift, that tyrant over induftry, will for ever 
difappear. The fetters which private intereft has rivetted on 
commerce ye will make to give way to genera! advantage. 

* You will not confine yourfelves to this momentary reform- 
ation. You will carry your views into futurity ; you will cal- 
culate the infiuence of climate, the danger of circumftances, 
the contagion of example; and, to prevent their effects, you 
will felec&t perfons without connexions, without paffions, to vifit 
thefe diftant countries; iffuing from the bofom of your me- 
tropolis, they are to pafs through thefe provinces in order to 
hear complaints, rectify abufes, redrefs injuries ; in a word, 
fo maintain and reunite the ties of order throughout the 
country. 

‘ By the execution of this falutary plan, you will, without 
doubt, have done much towards the happinefs of thefe people : 
but not enough for your own honour. One prejudice you have 
ftill to conquer, and that victory i is worthy of yourfelves. Ven- 
ture to put your new fubjeéts into a fituation to enjoy the {weets 
of property. Portion out to them the fields on which they were 
born: they will learn to cultivate them for themfelves. At- 
tached to you by thefe favours, more than ever they were by 
fear, they will pay with joy the tribute you impofe with mo- 
deration. They will inftra& their children to adore, and admire 
your government; and fucceffive generations will csanfinie down 
with their inheritance, the fentiments of cheir happinefs mixed 
with that of their gratitude. 

‘ Then fhall the friends of humanity applaud your fuccefs ; 
they will inciine to hope they may once more fee profperity re- 
vive in a country embellifhed by nature, and no longer ravaged 
by defpotifm. It will be pleafing to them to think that 
the calamities which afflicted thofe fertile countries are for ever 
removed from them. They will pardon in you thofe ufurpations, 
which have been only for the defpoiling of tyrants, and they 
will invite you to new conquefts, when they fee the influence of 
your fublime conftitution of government extending itfelf even to 
the very extremities of Afia, to give birth to liberty, property, 
and happinels.’ 

The fourth book contains an account of the voyages, fet- 
tlements, wars and trade of the French in the Eaft Indies, 
prefaced, as ufual, with a detail of the ancient revolutions of 
their commerce. In the conclufion of the book, the fagacious 
author exprefies his doubts refpefting the permanency of peace 
between the Britifh and French in the Afiatic territories. 
Happy would it be for the fubje&ts of both crowns, if ali their 
minifters would adopt the benevolent fentiments of this re- 
{peiable author, teftified in the fubfequent paragraph? 

‘ Far be it from us to fuggeft any idea that would tend to 
rekindle the flames of difcord. Rather let the voice of reafon 
and philofophy be heard by the rulers of the world. May all 

6 fovereigns, 
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fovereigns, after fo many ages of error, learn to prefer the vir- 
tuous glory of making a few men happy, to the mad ambition 
of reigning over wafted regions and over people groaning under 
the weight of oppreflion. May all men become brethren, and 
accuftom themfelves to confider the univerfe as one family, un- 
der the eye of one common father. But thefe withes, which are 
thofe of every fenfible and humane man, will appear as idle 
dreams to ambitious minifters, who hold the reins of em- 
pire. Their bufy and reftlefs difpofition will ftill fhed torrents 
of blood.’ 


The fifth book comprehends an account of the trade of 
Denmark, Oftend, Sweden, Prufha, Spain, and Ruffia, to the 
Eaft Indies ; where the author likewife delivers a hiftorical and 

olitical detail of the commerce of thofe feveral ftates ; which 
is fucceeded by judicious and philofophical refleétions on the 


following fubje&s: viz. Conjef&tures concerning the future 


{tate of the trade of Europe in China. Whether Europe 
fhould continue its trade with India? An Inquiry, whether it 
is neceflary, that the Europeans fhould have large eftablifh- 
ments in India, in order to carry on the trade? Whether Eu- 


Tope ought to lay open the trade to India, or carry it on by 


exclufive charters? In thefe various difquifitions the author 
difcovers not only folidity of obfervation, but foundnefs of re- 
flection ; with a judgment equally remote from arrogance, par- 
tiality, or prejudice. —In our next Review, we fhall accom- 
pany this philofophical writer to the weftern world, refpedting 
which his information appears to be no lefs accurate and ex- 
tenfive, or his remarks lefs pertinent and juft, than in his ac- 
count of the commerce of the Eaft Indies. 





Il. The Probability of reaching the North Pole difeufed. 410. 23. 6d. 
Heydin ger. 


Sew honourable Mr. Barrington, fo diftinguifhed for his 
indefatigable attention to the improvement of knowledge, 
was, it feems, the propofer of the late voyage towards the 
North Pole, and is the author of the produ€tion now before us 
relative to fimilar enterprizes. Without impeaching in the 
{malleft degree the condudi of the officers who had the direGtion 
of the voyage northward in 1773, and for whofe nautical 
abilities this gentleman profeffes the greateft refpeat, he 
has, in thefe papers, which were read at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, recited fuch intelligence as he has been able to 
procure with regard to navigators reaching high northern la- 
titudes; becaufe he thinks it probable from thefe accounts, 

that, 
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that, in a favourable feafon, the North Pole may be more 
nearly approached than was found to be praéticable in the late 
expedition for that purpofe. 

Previous to reciting the inftances of navigators who have 
reached high northern fatitudes, Mr, Barrington makes the 
following obfervation refpecting the Greenland fithery, with the 
view of affigning a reafon why the northern parts of Spitz- 
bergen have ufually been the limits of the nearelt approaches 


towards the Aric Pole. 

* Fifty years ago fuch apprehenfions were entertained of na- 
vigating even in the loofe, or what is called failing ice, that the 
€rews commonly continued on fhore, from whence they only 
purfued the whales in boats. 

‘ The demand, however, for oil increafing, whilft the num- 
ber of fith rather decreafed, they were obliged to proceed to fea 
in queft of them, and now by experience and adroitnefs feldom 
fufier from the obftru€tions of ice. 

* The mafers of fhips, which are employed in this trade, 
have no other object but the catching as many whales as poffible, 
which as long as they can procure in more fouthern latitudes, 
they certainly will not go in fearch of at a greater diftance from 
the port to which they are to return: they therefore feldom pro- 
ceed beyond N. lat. 80, unlefs driven by a itrong foutherly wind, 
pr other accident, 

« Whenever this happens alfo, it is only by very diligent in- 
quiries that any information can be procured ; for the matters, 
not being commonly men of {cience, or troubling their heads 

about the improvement of geographical knowledge, never men- 
tion thefe circumftances on their return, becauie they conceive 
that no one is more interefled about theie matters than they are 
themfelves. Many of the Greenland matters are likewife di- 

zeted to return after the early fifhery is over, provided they have 
tolerable fuccefs ; fo thar they have no opportunity of penetrating 
to the northward, 

To thefe reafons it may be added, that no fhips were per- 
haps ever fent before lafl fummer with exprefs initructions to 
zeach the Pole, if pofiible, as moft other atcempts have been to 
difcover a N. E, or N, W. paflage, whieh were foon defeated by 
falling in with Jang.’ 

The firft inflance which Mr. Barrington produces of thofe 
who have navigated to high northern latitudes, is captain 
‘Thomas Robinfon, who in 1766 reached 82 2 degrees N. L. 
‘Phe captain remembers that the fea was then open, and had 





4 
no doubt of being able to penetrate to 83 degrees, but how 
much further be would not pretend to fay, 

The next inftance 1s that of captain Cheyne, who, in a paper 
containing an{wers _ certain queries which had been drawn up 


Mr, Dalrymple, F. R. S..in relation to the Polar feas, men- 
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tions his having been as far north as the degree of L. 82; 
but does not fpecify whether by od/ervation or his reckoning, 
though from many other anfwers to the interrogatories pro- 
pofed, it is prefumed that he fpeaks of the latitude by od. 
fervation, As captain Cheyne, however, is at prefent on the 
coaft of Africa, no further information on this head can now 
be procured from him. 

The third evidence produced is Mr. Watt, who in1751, be- 
ing then not quite feventeen years of age, went on board the 
Campbeltown of Campbeltown, captain Mac-Callam, at that 
time employed in the Greenland fifhery. During the time the 
whales are fuppofed to copulate, the crews of the Greenland 
veffels commonly amufe themfelves on fhore, But captain 
Mac-Callam, who was a fcientific man, thought a voyage to 
the North Pole more interefting, and that the feafonbeing fine, 
he had a chance of penetrating far to the northward, and 
might return before the latter fifhery took place. He is faid 
to have proceeded without the leaft obftru€ion to 83 4; when 
the fea was not only open to the northward, but they had not 
feen a fpeck of ice for the laft three degrees, and the weather, 
at the fame time, was temperate. When they were advancing 
to thefe high northern latitudes, the mate complained that the 
compafs was not fteady, on which captain Mac-Callam defifted 
from his attempt, though with reluctance; knowing that if 
any accident happened,. he fhould be blamed by his owners, 
who would no doubt be reminded by the mate of the protefts 
he had made againft the fhip’s proceeding further northward. 
After the return from the voyage, captain Mac-Callam has 
been heard to fay, in the prefence of Mr. Watt and others, 
that, if the mate had not been faint-hearted, the fhip poffibly 
might have reached the North Pole, Both captain Mac-Cal- 
lam and the mate are now dead, and it is doubtful whether 
the fhip’s journal can be produced. From the recital of va- 
rious circumftances, however, the hon. author fupports the 
credit of Mr. Watt’s affertion upon fuch pround as entitles it 
to no fmall degree of regard, even confidering it as the tefti- 
mony of a youth not feventeen years of age at the time when 
the voyage was performed. 

The next proof which Mr. Barrington cites, he received 
from Dr. Campbell, the continuator and revifer of Harris’s 
Collection of Voyages. 

‘ In that very valuable compilation, fays he, commodore 
Roggewein’s circumnavigation makes a moft material addition, 
fome of the moft interefling particulars of which were commu- 
nicated by Dr. Daillie, who was a native of Holland, and lived 
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in Racquet-court, Fleet-ftreet, about the year 1745, where be 
practifed phyfic. 

‘ Dr. Campbell went to thank Daillie for the having fur- 
nithed him with commodore Roggewein’s voyage, when Daillic 
faid that he had been further both to the fouthward and to 
the northward than perhaps any other perfor who ever ex- 
ifted. 

‘ He then explained himfelf as to the having been in high 
fouthern latitudes, by failing ia Roggewein’s fleet, and as to 
his having been far to the northward, he gave the following ac- 
count : 

‘ Between fifty and fifty years ago it was ufual to fend a 
Datch fhip of war to fuperintend the Greenland fifhery, though 
it is not known whether this continues to be a regulation at 
prefent. 

‘ Dr. Daillie (then young) was on board the Dutch veffel em- 
ployed on this fervice, and during the interval between the two 
fifheries, the captain determined, like Mr. Mac-Callam, to try 
whether he could not reach the Pole, and accordingly pene- 
trated (to the beitof Dr. Campbell’s recollection) as far as N. 
Jat. 88, when the weather was warm, the fea perfe&ly free from 
ice, and rolling like the bay of Bifcay. Daillie now preffed 
the captain to proceed, but he anfwered that he had already 
gone too far by having negleéted his tiation, for which he fhould 
be blamed in Holland, on which aceount alfo he would futter 
no journal to be made, but returned as {peedily as he could to 
Spizbergen. 

‘ There are undoubtedly two obje€tions which may be made 
to this account of Dr. Daillie’s, which are, that it depends 
not only upon his own memory, but that of Dr. Campbell, as 
no journal can be produced, for the reafon which I have before 
fated. 

* The converfation between Dr. Campbell and Daillie arofe 
from the accidental mention of Roggewein’s voyage to the fouth- 
ward ; and can it be fuppofed that Daillie invented this circum- 
flantial narrative on the {pot, without having actually been in a 
high northern Jatitude ? 

‘ If this be admitted to have been improbable, was he not 
likely to have remembered with accuracy what he was fo much 
interefted about, as to have preffed the Dutch captain to have 
proceeded to the Pole? 

¢ But it may be faid alfo that we have not this account from 
Daillie himiclf, but at fecond hand from Dr. Campbell, at the 
diftance of thirty years from the converfation. 

‘ To this it may be anfwered, that Dr. Campbell’s memory 
is moft remarkably tenacions, as is well known to all thofe who 
have the plealure of his acquaintance ; and, as he hath written 
fo ably for the promotion of geographical difcoveries in all 
parts of the globe, fuch an accogat could not but make a firong 
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impreffion upon him, efpecially as he received it jut after the 
firtt edition of his compilation of voyages. 

‘ No one eafily forgets what is highly interefting to him 3 
and, though I do not pretend to have fo good a memory as Dr. 
Campbell, | have fcarcely a dowbt, but that if I fhould live 
thirty years longer, and retain my faculties. I fhall recolle& 
with precifion every latitude which | have already fiated in this 

aper. 
4 3 What credit, however, is to be given to all thefe narratives 
is entirely fubmitted to the Society, as I have fated them moft 
fully with every circumftance which may invalidate, as well as 
fupport them; and if | have endeavoured to corroborate them 
by the obfervations which I have made, it is only becaufe I be- 
lieve them. 

« It thould feem upon the whole of the inquiries upon this 
point, that it is very uncertain when fhips may penetrate far to 
the northward of Spitzbergen, and that it depends not only 
upon the feafon, but othcr accidents, when the Polar feas 
may be fo free from ice as to permit attempts to make dif- 
coveries *. 

« Poffibly, therefore, if a king’s officer was fent from year to 
year on board one of the Greenland fhips, the lucky opportunity 
might be feized, and the Navy Board might pay for the ufe of 
the veflel, if it was taken from the whale fifhery, in order to 
proceed as far as may be towards the North Pole. ; 


Thus far the learned author proceeds in maintaining the 
probability of reaching the North Pole, in a paper read at a 
meeting of the Roval Society, May 19, 1774. In another 
paper read before the fame fociety Dec. 22, 1774, he pro- 
duces further proof in fupport of the argument. He had at 
firtt refolved not to trouble the Society with any inftances of 
navigators having reached high northern latitudes, which had 
appeared in print; but happening to find three fuch accounts, 
jn books not commonly looked into, he thought it proper te 
recommend them to notice. To give a pariicular detail of 
the additional evidence which the hon. gentleman has col- 
lefted, would {well this article of our Review to an immo- 
derate length; we mult therefore content ourfelves with 
obferving, that in reciting the feveral inftances which are {pe- 
cified in the paper uncer confideration, and in a poltfcript on 
the fame fubjeét, the philofophical author difplays not only a 
vigilanr attention both to the written and oral information he 
has received, but likewife examines, in the moft fatisfa@tory 
manner, the credibility of the evidence produced, and advances 
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‘ * Captain Robinfon hath informed me, that at the latter end 
of Iatt April, a Whitby fhip was in N, lat. 80, without having beeu 
materially obftru&led by the ice.’ 
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fuch judicious and forcible arguments in favour of the pracs 
ticability of reaching the polar region, as naturally ought to 
excite the exertion of further attempts for effe€tuating an en- 
terprize which has fo long been an object of fpeculation both 
to the philofophical and commercial world. The author 
has fubjoined Thoughts on the Probability, Expediency, and 
Utility of difcovering a Paffage by the North Pole, for which 
we refer our readers to the pamphlet. 





Ill. Odferwations biftorical, critical, and medical, on the Wines of 
the Ancients, And the Analogy between them and Modern Wines. 
With general Obfervations on the Principles and Qualities of Wa- 
ter, and in particular on thofe of Bath. By Sir Edward Bariy, 
Bart. 4to. 155. in boards, Cadell. 


Was a writer of learning and judgment engages in re- 

fearches into remote times, he may be immediately 
diftinguifhed from the frivolous herd of antiquarians, not only 
by the perfpicuous method of inveftigation he purfues, but by 
the utility and importance of the fubje&s to which his inquiry 
is direfted. ‘The author of the Obfervations now before us 
is juftly entitled to a place among this rank of literary lumi- 
naries; thofe who enlighten by their penetration the obfcure 
and dubious cuftoms of diftant ages, and with their genius 
enliven, while they explore, the darkfome retreats of ancient 
knowledge. Difquifitions of this nature are particularly ac- 
ceptable when they lead at once to the difcovery of fa&s which 
excite the attention, and of truths that tend to the happinefs 
and general benefit of mankind, Exclufive of the gratification 
arifing from fuch inquiries, as objects of laudable curiofity, 
the afcertainment of ancient dietic and pharmaceutic pre- 
fcriptions muft be regarded as a matter of great confideration 
in medical fcience. 

The learned author begins with delivering an account of 
the general nature and principles of wines, with the view of de- 
termining how far the difference of foil, climate, and culture 
of the vine, preparation of the grapes, and fermentation of 
their juices, contributed to give various and peculiar qualities 
to the wines of the ancients. Sir Edward Barry here con- 
fines his obfervations principally to thofe wines which are made 
of the fruit of the vitis. He obferves that the firft property 
neceflary in the grapes, for the produ&tion of wine, is a fuf- 
ficient maturity ; as in fuch a ftate they will excite a more 
warm and ftrong fermentation. A proper confiftence, in the 
exprefied juices, he remarks, is likewife neceflary. When this 
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is too thin, the fucceeding fermentation will be weak, the 
wine lefs {pirituous, and apt to degenerate into an acetous li- 
qguor. On the contrary, when too vilcid, the fermentation 
will be imperfect, and the wine in danger of acquiring arancid 
putrefcent difpofition. A third circumftance requifite is a 
proper degree of heat, to promote the fermentation. That 
which is between fixty and feventy degrees in Farerheit’s 
thermometer, is found by experience to be the moft fuitable 
for this purpofe. The duration of the fermentative procefs 
likewile varies, according to the climate, ftrength, and con- 
fiftence of the expreffed juices; being ftronger, and ceafing 
fooner in hot, than in cold climates ; a fouth wind promoting, 
and a north wind retarding its advancement, The better to 
illuftrate the fubje@, the baronet has recourle to fome chemicab 
obfervations; but for thefe we refer our readers to the work, 
and fhall only prefeut them with the following remark. 


« Many diftempers, and particularly concretions in the joints 
and urinary paflages, are, by fomeeminent writers, injudicioufly 
imputed to this tartar in wines; but this feparation of itis a 
very gradual and flow procefs, and never can prevail but in a 
quiefent ftate, and not poffibly while the wine in a quick motion 
circulates through the body, or in paffing through any of the 
excretory canals: neither are thefe calculous concretions, 
which are formed in the joints or urinary paflages, of the fame 
kind with this vinous falt; but really of a different and oppofite 
nature, as it evidently appears from experiments, that thefe 
calculous concretions are of an alkaline nature, and this vinous 
tartar of a penetrating acid kind: the cryftals of tartar, which 
are thence formed, are likewife found to be not only a fafe, but 
an ufeful aperient, and attenuating medicine, in many cafes, 
and much more apt to attenuate and diffolve fuch beginning 
concretions, than to form them.’ 


In the fecond chapter the author treats of the wines of the 
ancients, This liquor, he obferves, is mentioned by the hif 
torians and poets of the eartieft ages, and feems to be almolt 
coeval with the firft productions from vegetables. After enu- 
merating the principal ancient authors who have written on 
this fubje@, he proceeds to explain the general properties and 
nature of thofe wines, from obfervations, fa&ls, and the eftab- 
lifhed principles of fermentation and philofophy: taking no- 
tice chiefly of the principal wines mentioned by authors of 
the beft credit; thewing in what manner they were ufed, and 
directed by them, to preferve health, to anfwer their medical 
intentions in curing difeafes, or for the purpofe of contributing 
to focial happinefs. 
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The third chapter is employed on the rules obferved by 
the ancients in making and preferving their genuine wines, 
and in fhewing in what manner they were adulterated. This 
curious part of the work evinces the author’s inquiries to 
have been very extenfive; and he feems to be equally con- 
verfant with the praétice both of the ancients and moderns in 
the preparation and management of vinous liquors. He traces 
diftin@ly the ancient procefs, from its beginning, with the 
veflels made ufe of, to the time when the wine was depofited in 
the Avo$ux) 3 and delivers a clear account of the nature and 
ufe of the fumarium. We fhall prefent our readers with the fol- 
lowing paflage, relative to the practice of depurating wines by 
the means of arfenic. 


¢ As the intention of the repeated heats in the fumarium was 
gradually to attenuate the vifcid texture of the wines, and fe- 
parate the moft grofs parts from them, it was after abfolutely 
neceflary to defecate them, and then rack them off into freth 
cafks, when they had acquired a tranfparent ftate. This ope- 
ration is called forcing, and requires more fkill and judgment 
than any other operation in this fecond procefs. Several forms 
of this kind remain in their writings, which chiefly confift of 
fuch ingredients, as, by their vifcidity, were capable of in- 
volving the lees, and, by their fuperior gravity, of carrying 
them down. ‘To this purpofe they ufed plain and burnt falc, 
bitter almonds, the whites of eggs, and particularly ifinglafs. 
But when the wines continued more obitinately foul than ufual, 
they added fand, or marble finely powdered. They were much 
better acquainted with thefe arts than our modern wine-coopers, 
who pretend to conceal, as valuable fecrets, fome of thefe com- 
mon forms; but I do not find that they ever made ufe of ar- 
fenic (or any noxious mineral bodies) in fining down their 
wines, which certainly, by its very fuperior gravity, will pow- 
erfully attenuate them, and force down any lees, which will ie 
fome time entirely fubfide, perhaps without communicating any 
noxious quality to the wine ; but the too early ufe of fuch wines 
has been often fucceeded with fatal confequences. I fhall men- 
tion a remarkable inftance of this kind, which came within my 
obfervation. Three gentlemen of diftin@ion had drank pretty 
freely of white wine, which had been fined down with arfenic. 
Two of them died in the country ina few days; the other, 
who came to town, either from the ftrength of his conftitution, 
or having drank a lefs quantity, furvived: but the effeéts of it 
appeared foon in bloody {pots over the whole furface of nis 
body ; his urine, faliva, and whatever he hawked up, or ex- 
eftorated, was deeply tinged with blood; thefe appearances 
ceafed in fome time, and he became cedematous. However he 
recovered ; but though his ftate of health was from that time very 
imperfect, yet he married two years after, and died in about 
four 
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four of a dropfy, owing to a total diffolution and acrimony of 
his humours, from this mineral poifon.—Mineral poifons of this 
kind are generally fo violent as immediately to thew their effeéts 
in the ftomach and bowels; and, unlefg foon difcharged and 
corrected by emetics, lenient purgatives, and foft plentiful di- 
Juents, excite a fatal inflammation and mortification; but how 
far in a lefs quantity they may more flowly affect the blood and 
nervous fyftem, can only be determined by future obfervations.’ 


Sir Edward Barry juftly obferves, that the accounts which 
remain of fome cuftoms among the ancients, appear now more 
obf{cure, from being then fo univerfally known, and requiring 
only a fhort defcription: but that there is a peculiar obfcurity 
in whatever relates to the mechanic part of any operation, 
and the fucceflive times in which each was performed, This 
obfervation the author confiders as particularly applicable to 
the account delivered of the apparatus, and the method prac- 
tifed by the ancients in the management of their wines; and 
he confirms the remark by the following ingenious criticifm 
on an Ode of Horace, which we fubmit to our claffical 
readers, 


_© A remarkable inftance of this kind appears in an Ode of 
Horace *, where he defcribes the ceremony, which was obferved 
in opening the amphora on that feftal day, by difengaging it 
from its bonds t, and giving liberty to the old wine, which 
had been fo long imprifoned in it: he then exactly recounts, 
but in an inverted order, the principal operations of this laft 
procefs ; the removal of the pitched capitulum, made of cork, 
which covered and cemented it; the previous aromatic vapour 
of the gums with which it was dried and impregnated before the 
wine was poured into its and, laftly, the 2ra and name of the 
conful impreffed on it. 

‘ This Ode has perplexed all the commentators who were 
unacquainted with the rules obferved in this laft procefs, and 
have applied the circumftances which relate only to the am- 
phora, to the wine contained in it, with which they had not the 
Jeaft connexion ; and have miftaken the fmoaky tafte, which the 
wine flowly contracts from the fumarium, in the fecond procefs, 
for this aromatic volatile vapour, which the amphora quickly 
imbibed, and, as Horace plainly exprefles, was inftituted to re- 
ceive it. This is evidently the true fenfe of this elegant ode, 
which likewife confirms the hiftorical account given of this proe 
cefs. It would indeed be very abfurd to imagine that Horace 
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would afcribe to this fine old wine, devoted to that feftal day, 
the fmoaky qualities for which their badly prepared, and adul. 
terated wines, were fo univerfally cenfured and condemned.’ 


In the fub/equent chapter the author inveftigates with his 
ufual learning the wine cellars of the ancients ; from the rules 
refpe€ting which, and the principles previoufly laid down, he 
points out fome defects in our modern wine cellars, and in 
what manner wines may be more effeétually preferved in them. 
It may not prove unacceptable to extract a pafiage on this 
fubje&. 

¢ The fituation ought to be low and dry, therefore not on 
any great declivity, where the under currents from the fuperior 

round mull always keep it moilt, and infeét the air with its pu- 
trid exhalations ; this communication however may be prevented 
by intermediate trenches. 

‘ A {mall anti-cellar, built before all large cellars, would be 
a confiderable defence, and improvement to them ; in which a 
quantity of wine fuficient for a few cays, may be kept, and the 
neceflity prevented of more frequently opening the large cellar, 
and admitting the external air; which muft always in fome de- 
gree alter the temperature of it, and in fudden, or continued 
great heats, or frofts, may be particularly injurious to the 
wine. 

‘ [t is ufual to cover the bottles in the bings with faw-duf; 
to which I fhould prefer dry fand, whofe denfity is much greater. 
I faw a remarkable inftance of the benefit arifing from an inter- 
mediate defence of this kind. A hogfhead of claret, which had 
been Jately bottled, was heaped up ina corner of a merchant’s 
common large cellar, with a view of removing it foon to the 
wine cellar. Inthe mean time a load of falt, from the want of 
a more convenient place, was thrown on the bottles, and re- 
mained there feveral months before it was removed. ‘This wine 
was afterwards found to be much fuperior to the wine of the 
fame growth, which had been imported and bottled about the 
fame time, and had been immediately placed in the wine cellar. 
The large quantity of falt formed a compact vault over the bottles, 
which entirely defended the wine from the influence of the air, 
though greatly expofed to it; and probably the coldnefs of the 
falt contributed to this improvement. 

« The ancients certainly more eftetually preferved their wine 
in larger earthen veflels pitched externally than we can in our 
bottles, as they are more capable, from their fuperior denfity 
and capacity, of refiiling the frequect changes in the air; and 
itis acommon obfervation, that the wine received into bortles 
which contain two quarts, proves better than that which had 
been kept in fingle quarts. 

* Ir appears to me very probable, that our beft modern wines, 
efpecially thofe of a delicate texture, and flavour, may be more 
eivcctualiy preierved in earthen veflels, of a larger fize than our 
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bottles, well glazed externally, and internally. The veffels of 
this kind, which were formerly ufed for that purpofe, were 
pitched externally, and lined internally, on account of their 
being porous, and imperfedtly vitrified ; but our artifts are ar- 
rived to fuch a perfection in this article of manufactory, that 
their glazed veflels are impervious to the air, and incapable of 
communicating any bad tatte to any liquors contained in them ; 
however pitching them externally would be a greater defence, 
efpecially when the glazing is not equally firm.’— 

‘ In fuch habitations, where no vaults have been made, or 
can be conveniently conftruéted, an artificial wine cellar may be 
eafily contrived, which may perhaps more effectually preferve 
the wine from the variations of the external air, than the com- 
mon vaults, which are liable to many defeéts. Thefe may be 
prevented, by burying thefe-earthen veffels in cavities made in 
the ground, exaétly adapted to the fize and form of them, 
which may be lined with brick, or flate; and fo deep, that the 
upper part of the veffels lodged in them, fhould be, at leaft, 
a foot and a half lower than the furface of the ground: the 
intermediate fpace might be filled up with dry fand, over which 
a leaden cover may be placed, to mark the fize of the veffel, 
and the time when it was buried there. 

‘ ] am fenfible that this plan, which I have only fketched out 
in a fuperficial view, is very imperfect, and capable of many 
improvements, in refpect to the form, and capacity of the vef- 
fels, and the materials of which they are compofed. ‘The form 
and fize of the ampbora may be a proper one, when a great 
quantity of wine is depofited in large cellars. A hogfhead of 
wine may be received into ten veffels, each of which contains 
fomewhat more than two dozen of our quarts; neither would 
twenty of half their capacity take up any confiderable fpace in 
a vault, or when buried under ground, in any convenient ground- 
floor, Whenever any veffel is taken up for ufe, it may be fuf- 
pended on the fide of the cellar or anti-ccllar, and the quantity 
of wine, which is occafionally wanted, drawn off by a fyphon. 
It was ufual to pour a fmall quantity of oil over the wine, efpe- 
cially when the pitched cork was removed, and it was defigned 
for immediate ule; which {preading over its furface, preferved 
it equally frefh, during the time of drinking it. 

« Thefe veilels would be lefs expeniive, and more durable than 
bottles, and lefs liable to frequent frauds, and a confiderable 
watte of the wine, when decanted from bottles, in which a fe- 
diment had fubfided. But thefe confiderations are of another 
kind: my intention is only to preferve the wine in a more 
healthy and firm fate.’ 

‘The next topic we find treated is the infpiffated wines, a 
fubject involved in great perplexity, but of which the learned 
author delivers a clear and fatisfaftory explanation. It ap- 
pears that the wines of the ancients were originally made and 
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prepared in their genuine fimplicity. Thofe of the Afiatics ia 
particular were remarkable for their fuperior excellence. In 
fucceeding ages, however, when the encreafing affluence and 
luxury of the Romans occafioned a greater exportation of wines 
trom Greece to ltaly, the inhabitants of the former departed 
from the ufual method of preparing their wines, and by a more 
eafy and fhorter procefs, forced them into more early ma- 
turity. From this vara the chara@ter of the Grecian wines be- 
gan to decline ; when fome among the Greeks, from the mo- 
tive of retrieving their commerce, invented a particular pro- 
ceis, by which they made a more firm kind of wine, and fuch 
as not only exceeded all their former production in its generous 
qualities, but was likewife more durable. The wine thus 
made, however, was of that peculiar nature, that after its 
ftate of maturity, as it advanced in age, it acquired a greater 
degree of conffience; and this, according to our author, feems 
to be the true origin and nature of thofe celebrated wines, 
which in their decay were diftinguifhed by the name of in- 
fpiffated. 

This infpiffation was fometimes the confequence of the me- 
thod ufed in making wines of an inferior and more weak 
kind; which was by previoufly exhaling the aqueous and 
lighter parts of the mujtum by coétion, and during the fer- 
mentation impregnating them with pitch, and other aromatic 
ingredients. By this management the liquor acquired more 
{ftrength and flavour, but foon degenerated into an infpiffated 
fiate ; juftifying the remark of Pliny, who compares them to 
unguents, and fays they rather deferve the name of medicated 
poifons than wines. There were likewile other kinds of in- 
fpiffation anciently ufed, and recommended by phyficians ; 
fuch as the pafflum, fapa, and defrutum, which were extraéts 
of the recent juices of grapes, ciffering chiefly in their degree 
of confiftence. 

We find from Cato *, that fo early as his time a procefs 
was known, of preparing the Falernian wines in fuch a man- 
ner, as to acquire the qualities of the Greek Coan wine. In 
this compofition fea-water was an eflential ingredient ; which, 
as our author obferves, probably contributed to preierve the 
wine from degenerating into a foul and vapid ftate. He fur- 
ther remarks, that as thefe factitious wines were fo much 
efteemed by perfons of the beft tafte in that refined age, they 
mult have poffefled fome fingular qualities fuperior to thofe of 
the fame growth, which had been formerly made by the ufual 
procefs; and their excellence, in his opinion, feems to con- 
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fift in their tranfparency being more permanent. This fubject 
leads our author into fome curious critical remarks on another 
Ode of Horace, refpeGing the interpretation which the com- 
mentators have been much divided in their fentiments ; and as 
Sir Edward Barry’s obfervations ftrongly authorize a very plau- 
fible conjecture, we are perfuaded we need make no apology 
for laying them before our readers. 


‘ We find therefore that thefe wines always retained their 
original names, as there was no real difference between them 
and the former wines of the fame growth, but that which they 
acguired from their fuperior qualities, by which they were pee, | 

diitinguithed ; but «as thefe wines were juftly cenfured and 
marke’, by being called infpiffated, when in that degenerated 
ftate, it is not improbable that they were likewife fometimes 
diftinguifhed by fome chara&eriilic exprefiion, when they were 
iu the beft and moft perfect itate, which either may have been 
Jof, or the meaning of it, though then clear, and univerfaily 
underilood, after fo many centuries may appear now very ob- 
feure. ‘This perhaps may be illuftrated from a remarkable 
paflage in an * Ode of Horace. L. Corvinus Meffala, who 
was probably the rex convivi/ on that feftal day, when Horace 
entertained his friends, orders fome of the languidiora vina to 
be drawn, and brought in. + It was an ufual cuftom in their 
convivial entertainments to drink the lighter wines in the be- 
ginning, and afterwards the ftronger and more generous wines. 
4¢ cannot therefore be fuppofed that the wine he called for in 
that focial hour was diftinguifhed by that name, either for its 
want of ftrength, or of a grateful flavour: nor can I recolleét 
that among the various epithets with which the hiftorians and 
poets have “diftingvifhed the different qualities of wines, that of 
languidium has been ufej, except in this fingle inftance. It 
feems therefore not improbable, that Horace, who had a pecu- 
liar happinefs of expr ion: intended to point out the fingular 
quality, or degree of con tence, which thefe wines attained ia 
their pericét flate ; and in another Ode, by a fimilar ex prefion, 
he fees to mark its procrefs to that hate ~; but except in 
the‘e inflances, he always dittinguithes the different qualities of 
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¢* O nata mecum Confule Maniio, 
Seu tu guerelas, five geris Jocos, 
Seu rixam et 1nfanos amores, 
Seu faciJem pia teiia, fomnum: 
Quocumque lectum nomine Maflicum 
Servas, moveri digna bono die ; 
Deicende, Corvino jubente 

Promere Janguiciora Vina. Ode xxi. lib. 3. 
* ¢ Capaciores affer huc, puer, Scyphos, 

Et Chia Vina aut Lefbia, Hor. Epod. lib. v. Od. 9. 
« ~ Nec Licttrigonia Bacchus in Amphora 

Languetcit mihi, Lib. sii. Od, 16. 
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other wines, by their ufual epithets, generofum, lene, kee, 
Gulce, molle, &c. *. It is likewife remarkable, and fecms to 
add a greater force to the obfervation, that Corvinus does not 
for danguida. ut languidiora vine, which if taken in a literal 
fenfe, expre fies a wine of an inferior and lefs animating kind, 
and certainly could not deferve that fublime invocation to the 
ampiora, to de‘cend like a deity, and infpire them with its va- 
rious magic and latent powers; but this expreffion very pro- 
perly diltinguifhes it fromthe fame wine, which when too re- 
cent had not acquired its peculiar degree of confiftence, or w hen 
In amore advanced age became more infpiffated, and had loft 
its foftnefs and flavour. It ieems therefore to be particularly 
adapted to the fingular quality of this fine old wine, which, 
though received into the amphora, when Manlius was conful, 


ftill retained 2]! the advantages which it could acquire from ag 

without being injured by it; for it appears to be fufficiently 

fluid to be diawn from the amphora, and when diluted witha 

proper proportion of hot water, and afterwards cooled in fnow, 

mult have pofleffed the limpid generous qualities which Baccius, 
ng others, have afc ribed to them. 

This Ode took its rife from a fupper given by Horace to 
Meffala, and : ele number of his friends, which feems to have 
becn attended with feveral agreeable circumMances; to which, 
perhaps, the amphora, introduced on this oc cafion, had pare 
ticularly mentioned, This he celebrates, by pointing out the 
various powers of the wine contained in it, and the different 
pailions it is capable of exciting in the human mind, and in- 
fcribes this elegant performance to his i!luftrious friend, as a per- 
petual monument of his efteem and afie&tion, which muit have 
given him a fuperior delight to what he could have received from 
the moit exq wifite wine. 

‘ Te is neceffary here to obferve, that it was ufual with Ho- 
race and others, who had not a large ftore of different wines, to 
iupply themfelves, on any feltal entertainment, with an am- 
phora of wine from the public varehoufes + T or orrei, which 
were plentifu iy iurnified with a variety of them, of different 
ages, or cctepiagad and were chiefly exported from Greece. Thefe 
foreign wines were greatly efteemed at Rome in thofe times ; 
fome of them were genuine, and of the beit growths. The 
greatett part of them were adulterated ; but prepared with fuch 
exquifite art, that they nearly refembled the different age and 





@«* Ad mare cum veni, generofum et lenerequiro. Lib. 1. Ep. 15, 


a eS piens | inire memento 
Tiftitiam, viteque labores 
Moili, Plance, mero, -Lib.i. Od. 7 
+ © Quo Chium pretio cadum 
Mercemur. Lib. 111. Od. 19. 
Parcis deripere horreo 
Ceilantem bibuli confulis amphoram, Lib, 111, Od. 28 
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Qualities of the former; and even thefe were then preferred to 
the beft genuine Italian wines, Martial takes particular notice 
of this prevailing prejudice *. 

‘ Perhaps I have refined too much on this fingular paflage ; 
but as Horace had certainly on this occafion a juit right to aflign 
to this wine any fuperior qualities, it is not improbable that he 
might have had in yiew thofe which were made by this improved 
procefs, and which were then fo univerfally efteemed. Neither 
is it material whether the hiftorical circumftances in this Ode, 
relating to the age of the amphora, and wine, or the particalar 
growth and qualities of it be exactly true; and this indeed he 
particularly points out, by faying it is indifferent from whatever 
growth it came +. 

‘ This feems to have been the true intention of Horace in 
Writing this moral and beautiful Ode, which he has executed 
with a more than ufual poetic {pirit: in fome parts of it, his 
flights are rapid and fublime, and from thence they gradually 
deicend with dignity, when he defcribes the various benefits 
which flow from the moderate and prudent ufe of it. He was 
habitually temperate ; his mufe was often infpired, but never 
inebriated with wine; and in another Ode t, when he feems 
tranfported to a degree of enthufiafm with the powers of wine, 
and its creation of new ideas, he fuddenly checks the pleafing, 
but dangerous progrefs of them §.’ 


The learned author concludes his remarks on this Ode, and 
on the opinions of the feveral fcholiafts, who appear to have 
miftaken the poet’s meaning, ina ftrain of modefty that re 
fie&s honour on his literary abilities, and which is no lefs 
confpicuous than his eminent candour and difcernment. He 
has for many years been confidered as a refpectable writer in 
the peculiar province of his profeffion; and in the prefent 
work he has farther greatly diftinguifhed himfelf, as an an- 
tiquarian of extenfive erudition, a judicious and ingenious 
critic, and an elegant and claflical fcholar. 


[ To be continued in our next. | 





. ‘ Accepit ztatem quifquis ab igne cadus 
Nec facili pretio, fed quo contenta Falerni _ 
Tefta fit, aut cellis Setia cara f{uis. Lib. x. Ep. 36, 
t © Quocumque leétum nomine. 
* Quo me Bacche, rapis tui: ; 
Plenum? Que in nemora aut q"0s agor in fpecus, 


Velox mente nova? Lib, i. Od. 25. 
§ ‘ ————Dulce periculum ef, 
‘O Lenze, fequi Deum : ; 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. Ibid.” 
Aa A IV, ie 
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IV. An Effay on the original Genius and Writings of Homer: with 
a comparative View of the ancient and prefent State of the Troade. 
Iluftrated with Engrayings. By the iate Robert Wood, E/. 
Autior of the Defcriptions of Palmyra and Balbec. 4to. 165, 
Payne. (Continued from p. 304.) 

N the fourth book of the Odyffey, Menelaus, in relating 
his adventures to Telemachus, defcribes Pharos, as fituated 

2 day’s fail from Egypt. 

Nugos exsita, &C. Od. iv. 354. 
* High o’er a gu)phy fea, the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile: 
’ Her diftance from the fhore, the courfe begun 
At dawn, and ending with the fetting fun, 
A galley meafures, when the ftiffer gales 
Rife on the poop, and fully ftretch the fails.’ Pope. 


This defcription of Pharos, fays Mr. Pope, has given great 
trouble to the critics and geographers ; it is generally con- 
cluded, that the diftance of Pharos is about feven ftadia from 
Alexandria. Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxii. mentions this 
very paflage thus: ‘ Infula Pharos, ubi Protea cum Phocarum 
gregibus diverfatum Homerus fabulatur inflatius, 4 civitatis 
littore mille paffibus difparata,’ or about a mile diftant from 
the fhores. How then comes Homer to affirm it to be diftant 
a full day’s fail? 

Our author, who twice made this voyage of Menelaus with 
the Odyffey in his hancs, informs us, that he was perfecly 
fatisfied, that the poet’s account of its length and danger was 
agreeable to appearances, when he wrote; and that this paf- 
fage has been mifunderftood. for want of due attention to the 
changes, which have happened both in the fituation and names 
of places, in that part of the world, fince the building of 
Alexandria * 

The ground, he fays, upon which that city was built, made 
no part of Egypt in the time of Homer, when the inundation 
of the Nile marked the natural limits of that country. Its 
connection with this fpot was the work of a more commercial 
age, as appears by the canal, which conveys the water of the 
Nile through a barren defert, of thirty miles extent, to Alex- 
andria. Befides this addition to the voyage of Menelaus, the 
author points out another, founded upon a fuppofition, that 
only fmall part of the Delta + exifted in the time of the 
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* This city was built by Alexander the Great, about 328 years 
before Chrift. 

+ It received this name from its refemblance to the Greek let- 
ter Os delta. 
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poet; and that continual acceffions have been made to that 
part of the coaft by the mud, which the Nile depofits in the 
fea. 

This, we may obferve, feems to have been an ancient opi- 
pion. Herodotus calls Egypt, exsxrntov yur, and dS woov re 
DOTAUS 5 Ariftotle, Te WoTapye ceyov *, Jn confirmation of 
this opinion our author obferves, that they, who fail from the 
coaft of Delta, get into the difcoloured water of the Nile, be- 
fore they fee land; and by heaving the lead, they find the 
bottom covered with its mud, which fubfides and acquires con- 
fiftence, notwithftanding the agitation of the fea. We find, 
he fays, that fince the Holy War, and even fince the Venetians 
eltablithed themfelves here, places, which were on the fea 
fide, are now at fome diftance from it within land. 

He adds: 


‘ This increafe of the Delta muft have been proportionably 
more fenfible, as we go back to the time when the ifland was 
formed. For Lower Egypt being a deep bay, fheltered by two 
promontories, the mud brought down by the Nile muft have 
been lefs diffipated by the agitation of the fea, and mult of 
courfe have occafioned a quicker acceffion of land to the Delta, 
than could be produced fiance it has been more expofed,—They 
who fail upon the coaft difcover feparate fand-hills, formerly 
iflands, but now included in the Delta. Such a barrier, at the 
mouth of the bay, muft have contributed greatly to the ac- 
cumulation of that mud, of which the Deltais formed. And 
if, independently of every other confideration, we attend to the 
triangular form of the country, and the manner of its increafe 
it is plain, that the progrefs of that increment mult become 
flower, as its bafe, or north fide, grows wider; and that the 
fame quantity of mud, or flime, which has produced a confider- 
able acceffion in the laft five or fix hundred years, muft have 
had a greater effect in the fame time, in proportion as the bafe 
was narrower.’ 


The authors of the Univerfal Hiftory + obferve, * that little 
alteration has been made in this part of Egypt for above zoco 
years paft; and that no lefs than 20,000 years is allowed by 
Herodotus, for the produétion of the Delta, or even the greater 
part of it. Bochart has likewife attempted to prove, that 
there can be no acceffion to the coaft, from the mud of the 
Nile, as the violent agitation of the fea prevents it, he fays, 
from lodging and forming itfelf into folidity. But by the 
foregoing obfervations, our author ina great meafure obviates 





* Herod. lib, ii. cap. 5. Arilt. Meteorolog. 1, 14. See Diod. Sic. 
lib. 1. p. 30. 

t+ Univ. Hift. book i. chap. 3. 
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both thefe objections ; and, with refpeé& to the latter in par- 
ticular, he remarks, that the writers, who have urged it, feem 
to have been led into an error by confounding appearances on 
the coait of Alexandria, where the fea encroaches on the land, 
with thofe of Deita, where there is even now a gradual ac- 
ceflion to the continent, 

* Upon the whole, he fays, it muft appear doubtful, whether 
any part of Lower Egypt exifted in the poet’s time ; but fuppofing 
the fouth angle of the Delta to have been then formed, its diflance 
from Pharos would make above fifty leagues, which may be 
called a day’s fail, agreeably to the general proportion, which 
the poet obferves between time and diftance in his navigation» 


It is remarked by our author, that the voyage, which Me- 
nelaus took fo unwillingly, was from Pharos to the Nile; or, 
as Hiomer calls it, the river A2gyptus, Aryumtos, and not 
from Pharos to the land of Egypt. This, we allow, may be 
true. The word Ni/e was unknown in the times of Homer 
and Menelaus; and the poet calls that river Ayyurtos *. Yet 
this makes no difference, as the land of Egypt certainly com- 
menced at the mouth of the Nile. 

Our author having thus endeavoured to vindicate the poet, 
as tothe length of the voyage, defends him, with refpe& to 
its difficulty and danger, which Mcnelaus mentions with dread 
and anxiety, by relating what he himielf experienced in ap- 
proaching the coaft of the Delta, in the year 1743. 

Our author’s next enquiry is into Hlomer’s religion and my- 
thology. A late ingenious writer has attempted to fhew the 
extentive effet of the poct’s travelling into Egypt, which he 
obferves was directed by fettled rules and a digefted policy +. 
Put in oppofition to this opinion, Mr. Wood lays before the 
reader his reafons for thinking, that the high compliments 
which have been paid to the wifdom of the ancient Egyptians, 
have not been fo well founded as is generally imagined. 
‘Thele reafons he draws from the only fources which can fur- 
nifh evidence of this matter; namely, firft, the monuments, 
which they have left of their tafte and genius; fecondly, the 
acumaets which other nations have given of them in thefe 
refpe ec 

‘I ‘he fubtt ance of what he has obferved upon this fubjeé& is 
included in the following abridgement. 

We do not find, that antiquity has tranfmitted to us even 
their pretenfions to execllence in en cman a 








9 As vorrei “erste ITAL GLO. Od. iv. 47>. Ab Homero Nilus no-« 
ratur /Ecyptus. Piin. Nat. Hilt. lib. v. cap. g, 
t oce Enguiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, § 9. 
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Egypt produced the papyrus, its ufe to letters was a Greek 
difcovery *. Their hieroglyphics have been long admired as 
the repofitory of much wifdom and knowledge: though there 
feems to be great reafon to think, that they were the pro- 
duétion of an infant ftate of fociety, not yet acquainted with 
alphabetic writing.— 

Architeure, fculpture, and painting, feem to owe little to 
Egypt. If the temple of Thefeus ftands to this day at 
Athens, an undoubted proof of the great perfe&tion of Greek 
arts, as early as the battle of Marathon; in a climate fo fa- 
vourable to buildings as that of Egypt, where there are ftill 
confiderable remains to be feen of pyramids, of fuch perifh- 
able materials as unburat bricks, fome fragments furely would 
have been preferved to juflify their pretenfions.— 

Egypt has, no dcubt, produced the moft ftupendous, but, 
at the fame time, the moft abfurd and unmeaning public 
works to be feen in any country; viz. pyramids +, obeliiks, 
labyrinths, artificial lakes, which are without art, elegance, 
or public utility.—Though well fituated for commerce they 
neglected a good harbour, {that of Alexandria] of which the 
Greeks fhewed the value and importance, as foon as they got 
poffeffion of this country. 

When the Greeks firft applied themfelves to the ftudy of 
nature, and travelled to Egypt for in{truétion, we might rea- 
fonably expeét fome favourable accounts of the Egyptian 
fciences, but all we can collect from them dves not raife our 
ideas of them. If Pythagoras facrificed a hecatomb, upon 
finding out the 47¢h propofition of the firft book of Euclid ; 
and Thales an ox, on having difcovered how to infcribe a 
rectangled triangle in a circle, after they had ftudied mathe- 
matics in Egypt, the parent of geometry, what opinion does 
it give us of the knowledge of their mafters ia that fcience! 
The obfcure account we have of their fcheine of joining the 
Nile and the Red Sea looks as if they did not underftand 
how to take a level. It is true, the pyramids correfpond ex- 
adtly with the four cardinal points of the compafs; but how 
fmall a degree of mathematics does this require! And furely 
Thales having fhewn them, how to meafure the heights of thofe 








* Pliny, lib. xiii, cap. ro. informs us, upon the authority of Varro, 
that the ufe of the papyrus was introduced by Alexander the Great, 
when he built Alexandria. But, it is probable, he had only the 
merit of making paper more common ; for the invention is thought 
to have been of much greater antiquity. Guillandinus de Papyro. 

¢ Pliny gives us, in tew words, a juft idea of thefe pyramids, 
when he calls them, regum pecunia otiofa ac fiulta oftentatio, a foolith 
and ufelefs oftentation of the wealth of the igyptian kings, lib. 
XXXV1, CAP. 12, 
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pyramids by their fhadow, is a proof of their little progref§ in 
trigonometry. 

When the Greeks conquered Pheenicia, Chaldza, and 
Egypt, their tafte, and, of courfe, their curiofity, was at the 
higheft. Whatever accounts that elegant and learned people 
may have given of the fchool, from whence they are fuppofed 
to have received the rudiments of all their knowledge, yet 
there is very little fuid of the learning or arts of Egypt, ex- 
cept what they carried thitherthemfelves. Homer was itudied 
with more critical attention in Egypt, thanin any other coun- 
try; but it was by Greeks. Nor do we find, that Zenodotus 
or Ariftarchus, who took fo much pains in fettling the true 
readings of his works, under the Ptolemies, drew any il- 
luftrations of their author from the produédtions of the coun- 
try in which they wrote. TThofe learned editors fuperintended 
the greateft and choiceft library, that had ever been icen *, of 
which Ariftotle’s valuable colleQion made a part; yet they 
have told us nothing of the writers of that country, in which 








* Aulus Geliiusinforms us, that this colleétion confifted of al- 
moft 700,000 volumes: “ ingens numerus librorum in AZgypto a 
Ptolemzis regibus vel conquifitus vel confectus eft, ad mziilia terme 
columinum feptingenta,”’ Nott. Attic. lib. vi, cap. 17. Yet notwith- 
ftanding this account we can form no adequate idea of its value and 
importance, as we cannot afceitain the extent of thefe welumina, or 
rolls. The word wolumen is frequently ufed by the beit authors to 
fignify a fingle treatife, book, or canto: fothat Homer's Hiad may 
be faid to contilt of twenty-four volumes. Pliny the Younger, hav- 
ing mentioned all the writings of his uncle, adds: ‘ miraris, 
quod tot volumina, multaque in his tam {crupulof4, homo occupatus 
abfolverit.” Plin. lib. iil. ep. 5. 

He wrote, he fays, twenty books of the Wars in Germany: Bel- 
Jorum Germaniz viginti [libros], which Suetonius calls twenty wvo- 
lumes; “ Bella omnia, que unquam cum Germanis gefta funt, vi- 
g)nti veluminibus comprebendit.*’ Suet. in Vita Plinti. His three 
hooks upon Study were divided into fix volumes: ‘* Studiofi tres 
{libri] in fex volumina, propter amplitudinem, divifi.” Plin. ‘ib. iii, 
ep. ¢- Kerethe word volume fignifies a tome, or a part of a book. 
Ovid {peaking of the fifteen books of his Metamorpholes, ufes thefe 
decifive words: 


«« Sunt quoque mutate ter quinque wolumina forme.” 
Trift. 3. x. 317, 


In this view, the library of Alexandria appears to have been 
much lefs confiderable, than is ufually imagined. Two or three 
hundred otf thefe volumes might be included in one of our folios. 
Nay, what is more, the remaining works of all the Roman poets, 
from Livius Andronicus to Maurus Terentianus, are comprehended 
in two octavo volumes, printed at Geneva, in 1627. What a 
pompous figure would all thefe books have made (excafe the ana- 
chroniim) in the Alexandrian library! The Roman poets in a thou- 
fand volumes! 
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it was colle&ted; nor do we find, that they left any tranflations 
into the Gieek, except that of the Bible. 

Nor has Strabo, a traveller of tafte and curiofity, who had 
a favourable opportunity of knowing what this country af- 
forded, when he accompanied his friend /Elius Gallus, as far 
as the borders of Ethiopia, furnifhed us with any accounts, 
which can induce us to entertain higher notions of Egyptian 
learning. | 

For thefe reafons ovr author is of opinion, that Egypt, 
though civilized when Greeee was in a ftate of barbarity, ne- 
ver got beyond mediocrity, either in the arts of peace or 
war; and confequently, that Homer could not derive any con- 
fiderable degree of knowledge from that country. 

What fhare Homer had in drefling up and modelling the fables 
of the heathen gods can, at this time, be little more than mat- 
ter of mere conjecture. 


‘It would however, fays Mr. Wood, be unreafonable to 
think, that they were of his own creation... I fhould fuppofe 
that the part of the poet’s fi€tion, which difhonours his deities 
with the weaknefs and paflions of human nature, was founded 
On popular legends and vulgar opinion, for which every good 
poet, from Homer to Shakeipeare, has thought proper to have 
great complaifance.’ 


In this chapter, where our author fhews us, that the /cenery 
of Homer’s mythology is Grecian, he has made feveral in- 
genious remarks.—Having traced out the various movements 


of Jupiter, Neptune, and Juno, in the 13th and 14th books 
of the Hiad, he fays, 


‘« When I attempted to follow the fteps of thefe poetical jour- 
nies, in my eye, from Mount Ida, and other elevated fituations 
on the A£Zolian and fonian fide of the /Zgean fea, I could take 
in fo many of them, as to form a tolerable piCture of the whole. 
But I could not make this experiment, with the fame fuccefs, 
from any ftation in European Greece. ‘This induces me to fup- 
pofe that the compofition is Afiatic ; and that the original idea 
of Neptune and Juno’s journey was molt probably conceived in 
the neighbourhood of ‘Troy.’ 


Homer, mentioning the rebellious giants, fcaling the hea- 
vens, fays, 
Oscaver Ovduutousuacay Seuty, auTae ew Osca 
TlnaAsov cavorsguAAor. Od. xi. 314. 


Virgil, fpeaking of the fame attempt, exprefles himfelf 
thus : 
Ter funt conati imponere Pelio Offam 
Scilicet, atque Offe frondc{um involvere Olympum. 
Georg. i, 281. 
Homet’s 
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Homer's order is, Olympus, Offa, Pelion; Virgil’s is Peiion, 
Offa, Olympus. 


¢ It was by né means, fays Mr. Wood, a matter of indiffer- 
ence, which mountains were to be employed, or in what order 
they were to be piled, to effect this daring efcalade... There 
was an Old tradition in Greece, which is preferved there to this 
day, that Offa and Olympus were originally different parts of 
the fame mountain, of which the fieft formed the fummit, and 
the latter the bafe, till they were feparated by an earthquake. 
It is not improbable, but that their fize and fhape *, as they 
appear under an eafern point of view, fhould have given rife 
to this tradition, and perhaps fuggefted to the inventor of the 
fable, or, if you pleate to the poet, who firit adapted it to the 
Grecian fcenery, the order of piling them one upon another. 
But Virgil, who never faw, or never attended to this profpect, 
has deviated both from Homer and nature in placing thofe 
mountains, fo as to form an inverted pyramid.’ 


With refpect to the difficulties, under which Virgil laboured, 
in adapting the beauties of the Iliad and Odyfiey to a later age 
and d.fferent meridian, our author has this very judicious ob- 
fervation. 


¢ Whenever Homer attempted to furprize and aftonifh his au- 
dience with fomething itrange, conforming himfelf to the 
known fiate of the globe in his days, he carried them far weit 
of his own country, to the unfrequented coaft of Italy. But 
fcience, unluckily for both poets, making her progrefs in the 
fame weftern direction, had, before Virgil’ stime, diffipated that 
darknefs (fo Semwebie to the marvellous,) in which Italy was 
involved, in the heroic ages. The author of the Aineid found 
Circe’s ifland in his neighbourhood, and the country of the 
Leftrigons among the gardens of the Roman nobility. ‘The 
diftance of the {cene, which was fo convenient to Homer, ceafed 
to have its operation with regard to the Roman poet, whofe 
countrymen, however credulous of eaftern wonders, had not fo 
much faith in romantic itories of ftrange adventures nearer 
home. I dare fay the Ithaca of Homer never raifed a fmile in 
his contemporary audience; though the Romans, to whom tiis 
little iland was a famiiiar obje&t in their paflage between italy 
and Greece, treat it in a ftyle of jocularity ned enough 
from the mafters of the world to fo diminutive a kingdom.’ 


As this work abounds with obfervations, which cannot fail 
of being entertaining to every nits of clafiical tafte and 
learning, we fh: il relume the fubje& in our next Review. 
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VV. Devotional Pieces, compiled from the Pfalms and the Book of Job, 
To which are prefixed, Thoughts on the devotionab Tafie, on Ses, 
and on Efiablifoments, Svo. 25. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 


TN the eflay prefixed to thefe pieces, the author, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, confiders that part of religion, which confifts in 
devotion, as an obje& of fentiment and feeling. Its feat, the 
fays, is in the imagination and paflions; and it has its fource 
in that relifh for the fublime, the vaft, and the beautifnl, by 
which we tafte the charms of poetry, and other compofitions, 
that addrefs our finer feelings, rendered more lively and ine 
terefting by a fenfe of gratitude for perfonal benefits, 

From this confideration fhe proceeds to enquire, what caufes 
have contributed to check the operations of religious impreflions 
among thofe, who have {fteady principles, and are well difpofed 
to virtue. 

In the firft place, fhe obferves, *‘ There is nothing more 
prejudicial to the feelings of a devout heart, than a habit of, 
difputing on religious fubje&is. Free enquiry is neceffary to 
eftablith a rational belief; but a difputatious fpirit, and fond- 
nefs for controverfy, gives the mind a fceptical turn, and an 
aptnefs to call in queftion the moft eftablifhed truths. It is 
impoflible to preferve that deep reverence for the Deity, with 
which we ought to regard him, when all his attributes, and. 
even his very exiftence become the fubje& of familiar de- 
bate.”... 

Secondly, ‘ Philofophy, in fome refpeéts, exerts an influence 
perhaps rather unfavourable to the fervor of fimple piety. It 
does indeed enlarge our conceptions of the Deity, and gives 
| us the fublimeft ideas of his power and extent of dominion ; 
| but it raifes him too high for our imaginations to take hold of, 
and in a great meafure deftroys that affeCtionate regard, which 
is felt by the common clas of pious chriftians... It reprefents 
the Deity in too abftraf&ted a manner to engage our affeions. 
A being without hatred and without fondnefs, going on in 
one fteady courfe of even benevolence, neither delighted with 
praifes, nor moved by importunity, does not intereft us fo 
much, as a character open to the feelings of indignation, the 
foft relentings of mercy, and the partialities of particular af- 
fetions...We are likewife too fcrupulous in our public ex- 
ercifes, and too ftudious of accuracy. A prayer ftriftly philo- 
fophical muft ever be a cold and dry compofition.’... 

Thirdly, ‘ a circumftance, which moft effe&tually operates 
to check devotion, is ridicule, Of this nature is Swift’s well- 
known jeft of «* Dearly beloved Roger,” which whoever has ftrong 
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upon his memory, will find it impoffible to attend with pro 
per ferioufnefs to that part of the fervice... Another fpecies 
of ridicule to be avoided, is that kind of fneer often thrown 
upon thofe, whofe hearts are giving way to honeft emotion, 
There is an extreme delicacy in all the finer affetions, whicli 
makes them fhy of obfervation, and eafily checked.’ 

Fourthly, * We fhould not be too {crupuloufly afraid of fue 
peritition. It fhews great ignorance of the human heart, and 
the fprings by which its paffions are moved, to negle& taking 
advantage of the impreflion, which particular circumftances, 
times, and feafons naturally make upon the mind.’ 

Having confidered the various caufes, which contribute to 
deaden the feelings of devotion, the author enquires, in what 
manner they are affeted by the different modes of religion, by 
feéts and eftablifhments. 

Part of what fhe fays on this head is as follows : 

* Ina feé, which is always in fome degree a perfecuted 
one, the ftrong union, and entire affe@tion of its followers, 
the facrifice they make to principle, the force of novelty, and 
amazing power of fympathy, all contribute to cherifh devotion. 
It rifes evento paffion, and abforbs every other fentiment. A 
ftrain of eloquence, often coarfe indeed, but ftreng and per- 
fuafive, works like leaven in the heart of the people, But 
this {tage cannot laft long. The heat of perfecution abates, 
and the fervor of zeal feels a proportionable decay... Now 
comes on the period of reafoning and examination... Opi- 
nions are canvafled. Their minifters gain refpe& as writers, 
and their pulpit-difcourfes are ftudied and judicious ...Then is 
the fecond period. The third approaches very faft. Men grow 
tired of a controverfy, which becomes infipid from being ex- 
haufted. Perfecution has not only ceafed; it begins to be for- 
gotten; and from the abfence of oppofition in either kind 
fprings a fatal and fpiritlefs indifference. That fobriety, in- 
duftry, and abftinence from fathionable pleafures, which dif- 
tinguifhed the fathers, has made the fons wealthy; and eager 
to enjoy their riches they long to mix with that world, a fe- 
paration from which was the beft guard to their virtues... 

* An eftablifhment affects the mind by fplendid buildings, 
mufic, the myfterious pomp of ancient ceremonies; by the 
facrednefs of peculiar orders, habits, and titles; by its fecular 
importance ; and by conne&ting with religion, ideas of order, 
dignity, and antiquity. It {peaks to the heart, through the 
imagination and the fenfes; and though it never can raife de- 
votion fo high, as it does ina beginning fe&, it will preferve 
it from ever finking into contempt.’ ‘ 
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* If the peculiar advantages of a fect, continues this in- 
genious writer, were well underftood, its followers would not 
bé impatient of thefe moderate reftraints, which do not rife to 
perfecution, nor affe& any of their more material interefts. 
For do they not bind them clofer to each other, cherith zeal, 
and keep up the love of liberty? What is the language of 
fuch reftraints ? do they not fay, with a prevailing voice, Let 
the timorous and the worldly depart ; no one fhall be of this 
perfuafion, who is not fincere, difinterefted, confcientious.’ 

Thefe are fome of the obfervations and fentiments, which 
are opened, explained, and corroborated, in thiseflay. What 
we have extracted are independent paflages, merely calculated 
to give our readers a general notion of what the author has ad- 
vanced on the fubject of devotional tafte. 

‘ In the fubfequent col'e&tion of devotional pieces, all the 
pfalms, which would bear it, are given entire; others, where 
the connected ferife could be preferved, with fuch an omiffion, 
have only the exceptionable parts left out; and a third clafs is 
formed of feparate paffiges, fcattered through feveral pieces, 
which are attempted to be formed into regular and difting& 
odes.’ 

The learned reader, who loves to fee the train of thought 
purfued by the Pfalmift, may probably confider thefe feparate 
paflages as d'sje@i membra poete. But it fhould be remembered, 
that thefe compofitions are defigned for the ufe of the devout 
chriftian, and not for the entertainment of the fpeculative 
critic. However, they appear to be connected with tafte and 
judgment. 

Indeed the Pfalms of David are compofitions of a defultory 
kind. The tranfitions unexpeéted, frequent, and fometimes 
remote. ‘The connettion of the thoughts is often impercep- 
tible; and the fentiments may be frequently tranfpofed, with- 
out the leaft difadvantage. 

The beauty moft obfervable by a modern reader is not a re- 
gular arrangement of ideas, but a union of the boldeft figures 
of eaftern poetry, with a fimplicity, which makes them intel- 
ligible to a common underftanding ; the moft fublime con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being, expreffed with the deepeft re- 
verence, and at the fame time with all the warmth and pathos 
of perfonal gratitude and affection. 

We have only to obferve, that the editor has made choice 
of the tranflation of the Pfalms, which was pu)lithed in the 
fifth year of James I. 1607, and ufually forms a part of the 
Bible. In this tranflation the fpirit of the original is fre- 
quently loft by a fcrupulous acherence to the literal conitru€tion 
of the Hebrew, or rather to the interlineary verfion of Arias 
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Montanus, ‘The tranflation annexed to our Liturgy, which 
was made by Tyndal and Coverdale, about the year 1532, 
and afterwards reviewed by archbithop Cranmer, is thought 
by many to be eafier and fitter for devotion than the other. 
But each has its advocates; and which, upon the whole, de- 


ferves the preference, we fhall not here pretend to deter- 
mine. 


1V. The Hiftory of the Cafes of Controverted EleBions, which 
were tried and determined during the Firft Seffion of the Fourteenth 
Parliament of Great Britain. XV. Geo. JI. By Sylvefter 
Douglas, Ef. 2 Vols. Sve. 105.6¢. Beards. Robinfon, 


Ste efiablifhment of an equitable and permanent mode of 
procedure in determining controverted eleGtions, is a mat- 
ter of the laft importance to the prefervation of public liberty ; 
and, to the honour of the prefent age, it has had the fignal 
merit of adding this great pillar to the fabric of the Britifh 
conftitution. It is, indeed, not eafy to conceive, notwith- 
{tanding the many boafted acquifitions obtained by our an- 
ceflors in favour of the people, from a numerous and op- 
preflive ariftocracy, and afterwards from the royal defpotifm, 
how the freedom of the nation could poffibly be founded upon 
a bafis inviolably fecure, before this memorable epoch. ‘The 
fuffrages of the conftituents in their choice of members of 
parliament, were in fa&, but a nominal exertion of their in- 
herent rights, while the houfe of commons affumed the prero- 
gative of determining the validity of ele&ions, upon no other 
principle than that of their own arbitrary will and pleafure. 

To enumerate in how many inftances, even almoft invariably, 
this facred privilege of the people had been audacionfly in- 
fringed, in open violation of all the rules of decency and juf- 
tice, would exhibit fuch a piture of the wantonnefs of ufurp- 
ed power, as is hardly to be equalled in the decifions of any 
aflembly that ever fhared the fupreme authority of a nation. 
Happily, we now can look forward to days of a more aufpi- 
cious profpeét, when a regular mode of procedure in contro- 
verted elections is eftablifhed in the houfe of commons, to 
remain for ever the great palladium of the nobleft privilege of 
the people. 

The iflue of the trials in cafes of contefted eleftions, how- 
ever, would {till be extremely precarious, and might often be 
inconfiftent with each other, unlefS certain rules of determi- 
nation were uniformly obferved, by which the judgment of the 
committee fhould be regulated in all future decifions, To efta- 
blifh a fyflem of judicial procedure in thofe cafes, is the 
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laudable defign of the work before us; the author of which is 
juftly entitled to the grateful acknowledgments of the public, 
for the zeal and induftry with which he has profecuted an un- 
dertaking of fo much importance to national liberty, and the 
juftice and honour of parliament. 

Mr. Douglas premifes the Hifiory with a learned and ela- 
borate Introdaétion, divided into three fe&tions; in the firft of 
which he gives a general detail of the jurifdiction exercifed by 
the houfe of commons in the trial of controverted eleétions, 
from the firft commencement of this authority, to the cele- 
brated a& procured by Mr, Grenville, for eftablifhing the pre- 
fent mode of trial. It is but juftice to the author to obferve, 
that in this hiftorical account he difcovers not only an accurate 
and profound knowledge of the Englifh conftitution, but makes 
many obfervations that are judicious and highly worthy of ate 
tention. 

In-the fecond fe&tion, he confiders the authority of prece- 
dents in cafes of controverted elections, and eftablifhes their 
validity by the ftrongeft arguments. ‘The very important na- 
ture of the fubjeét, as well as the fatisfa€tory manner in which 
he treats it, requires that we lay before our readers what he ad- 
vances relative to a doctrine which had been fuggefted, of a 
pernicious tendency; viz. that the proceedings and determi- 
nations of one committee cannot, and ought not to be of any 
authority, to bind any future committee, in the trial of fimilar 
queftions. In refutation of this erroneous opinion, he thus 
proceeds 


‘ A committee for trying controverted eleétions, differs in one 
refpect from moft other courts of juftice in this kingdom: be- 
caufe the members of it unite in them the double capacity of 
judges and jurymen. They are to enquire into fatts, as well as 
to determine the law. Now, as to that part of their proceed 
ings, which may be compared to a verdict at common law, 
where they declare, upon their oaths, what the facts of the cafe 
are, I agree that fuch declaration can have no binding author- 
ity in other cafes, or in other committees. But neither can the 
verdict of one jury ever bind another. This is an obvious con- 
fequence of the nature of the thing. The facts are to be found 
from the evidence, which is, and muft be various, in every dif- 
ferent cafe. Befides, every fa&t is a fpecific, individual, dif 
tin thing, different from every other fact. But the evidence 
of the law does not vary. It is, or ought to be, the fame. A 
rule of Jaw, is a general, abftract, permanent maxim, equally 
applicable to innumerable individual cafes; and one court can- 
not declare it to be different from what another court has deter- 
mined it to be, without the one, or the other, being in the 
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‘ It is therefore only in the character of j judges, and as men 
appointed, upon oath, to declare and expound the law of elec- 
tions, that | think the members cf one committee are (under 
certain reftrictions) bound to adhere to former decifions of the 

ame queitions. 

‘ Thofe who think differently, moft build their opinion upon 
one of two grounds: believing, either, that the my whica 
render precedents of authority in the courts of Weftmintter- 
hall, will not apply to committees of the houfe of commons ; 
or (if they fhould apply), that the proceedings and determina- 
tions of thofe commitices, cannot be preferved and reported, 
in fo complete and and authentic a manner, as thofe of courts 
of law. 

‘ On the firft of thofe heads, it will be proper to examine 
what the reafons are, which give to precedents of cafes adjudged 
in the courts of law, the authority which they undoubtedly 
pofiefs. ** If,” fays the Comentator on the Laws of England, 
** it is afked how the general culioms or maxims, which form 
the law of the land, are to be known, and by whom their vali- 
dity is to be determined, the anfwer is, by the judges, in the 
feveral courts of juftice. judicial decifions are the principal 
and moit authoritative evidence, that can be given, of fucha 
cuftom as fhall form part of the common law. It is therefore 
an eftablifhed rule to abide by former precedents, where the 
preate come again in litigation; as well to keep the fcale of 
juftice even, and not liable to waver with every new judge's 
opinion ; as alfo, becaufe the law, in that cafe, being folemnly 
declared and determined, what before was uncertain, and, per- 
haps, indifferent, is now become a permanent rule, which it is 
not in the breaft of any fubfequent j jedge to alter, or vary from, 
according to his private fentiments, he being {worn to deter- 
mine, not according to his own private judgment, but accord- 
ing to the known laws and cufloms of the land; not delegated 
to pronounce a new law, but to maintain and expound the old 
one.” 

‘ Now does not every cne of thofe reafons apply, with equal 
force, to courts for trying controverted eleftions? Do they not 
equally apply to all courts of juitice, in every free country? 
They certainly do. And why? Becaufe they are founded, not 
on any pofitive regulations of the courts of Weftininiler-hall, 
nor any arbitrary written inilitutions, but on the univerfal and 
immutable bafis of juftice, fenfe, and policy, Indeed, it is an 
obfervation well warranicd by hittory, that juftice has been im- 
partially, and corfiltently adminiftered in’ different countries, 
and in different tribunals, in proportion to the authority which 
has been given to former decifions, in the trial of fubfequent 
caufes, It is that alone, which can keep the feale of juflice even, 
and both prevent it from wavering with the different opinions 
of different judges, and from riiing or falling with their different 
prejudices, and biailes, either of inclination or intereft. Nay, 
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we may go farther, and fay, that it is to that, more than any 
other caufe, that we owe the admirable uniform fyitem of law, 
which diiinguifhes the Englifh confitution fo much, from that 
ef molt other countries. To attain the fame uniformity and con- 
fittency in the law of ele&tions, which prevails in every other 
branch of our law, was, I ain perfuaded, one of the great ob- 
je&ts of the legiflature, when they paffed the ftatute of the roth 
of Geo. II[. and therefore it is to be wifhed, that a doctrine 
may never be countenanced, either by Jawyers, or members of 
parliament, which would effectually deftroy that chief purpofe 
of the itatute. 

‘ But it will be faid, that men chofen by ballot, and, there- 
fore, many of them unacquainted with the law, cannot be com- 
petent judges of it, and that, confequently, it would be abfurd, 
to give to a decifion of theirs, equal weight witha folemn de- 
termination of a courtof common law, compofed of men who 
have the advantage of the wiginti annorum lucubrationes, and, by 
their perfoual knowledge of the decifions of their predeceffors, 
and the preteritorum memoria eventorum, are enabled co declare 
what the law is, and has been. 

‘ In anfwer to this, in the firft place, fome, perhaps, will 
think, that men of good fenfe, whofe minds have been enlarged 
by education, aflilled by the nice difcuffion which able counfe!, 
oppofed to each other, always give to every litigated quettion, 
are nearly as capable of deciding a new point, as men of more 
practice and experience; and that, with the fame afliftance, 
when the point is not new, they will have the precedents laid 
before them; and will then, in like manner, be equally capa- 
ble ef fquaring their’s with the former determinations. In the 
mean time, if the defign of the prefent imperfect undertaking 
fhou!d {timulate others, more able than I am, to continue to re- 
port the decifions of fucceeding committees, future committee- 
men will have themfelves to blame, if they are not acquainted 
with them. Young members will recur to the experience of the 
old; and every general election will produce a fort of public 
fchool of election law, where they may, by degrees, become 
poflefied of the preveritcrum memoria eventorum, as much as the 
judges of Weftminfter-hall. 

‘ In the fecond place, it js to be confidered, that many points 
are, as to the public, indifferent in themielves, and, therefore, 
it is not of much confequence how they are at firft decided, 
though it is of the utmo{t confequence ; once they are decided, 
not to alterthem. In Weitminfter-hall, the judges have been 
fo fenfible of this, that, when points have been determined, in 
times lefs enlightened, or by judges of lefs liberal minds, than 
their own, in a manner which they have thought unreafonable, 
yet, becaufe they were fo determined, they have held themfelves 
concluded, and bound by them.’ 

Among many others, which might be produced, he fpecifies 
two remarkable inftances, from the books of law, how unwil- 
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ling the judges are to break through the uniformity of decifion, 
even where they difapprove of the original determination. Af- 
ter clearly evincing the propriety, that, in fimilar inftances, a 
{crupulous adherence to the authority of decided cafes, fhould 
likewife to apply to eleStion committees, he acknowledges that 
the authority of the latter is, and ought to be, fubje& to 
many qualifications and reftrictions. 

‘ They mutt not, fays he, be flatly unjuft, or abfurd; they 
muft be decifions of points immediately before the court, and 
abfolutely neceffary to the determination of the caufe; they 
muft not be haily opinions, formed, and adhered to, before the 
queftion has been argued by the counfel on both fides ; they will 
have moft weight when agreeable to general principles, and 
confonant to other determinations; a fucceflion of fimilar deci- 
cifions will, as they accumulate, give a growing authority to 
the firft adjudication ; and a point fo confirmed will be much 
more irrefiitible than the firft judgment of a committee, acting 
in the infancy of this new tribunal; finally, there is no doubt, 
but that the comparative learning and merit of the majority of 
thofe who compoje diflerent committees, will reflect a compa- 
rative luitre and credit on their refpective proceedings: in like 
manner, as a decifion of a Coke, a Hale, or a Holt, carries 
with it a fort of authority much more forcible than that of more 
obfcure, or lefs virtuous judges,’ 


He next invalidates another obje&tion to the authority of 
precedents in election cafes, that their hiftory cannot be pre- 
ferved in a manner equally complete and authentic with that 
of the cafes decided in the courts of common law. In anfwer 
to this objeftion, we cannot help confidering his own example 
in the work before us, as no lefs decifive than the rational and 
convincing arguments which he produces on the fubje&t ; and 
in fupport of this remark, it will be fufficient to prefent our 
readers with the account of the manner in which thefe cafes 
have been preferved. 


¢ It will in the mean time be proper to mention, that, for 
the moft part, I attended the committees myfelf through the 
whole courfe of their proceedings, except where two, or more, 
were fitting at once, or where the caufe was merely an enquiry 
into difputed facts, and, as it were, a congeries of niff prius 

caufes. As to fuch cafes, though, for the fake of mentionin 
every One that was tried during the feffion, I have inferted them ; 
yet, as they did not turn upon queftions of law, I took no pains 
to give a full hiftory of them, but have only preferved the ge- 
neral heads, together with the event, and any points of evi- 
dence which I thought deferved to be remembered. When any 
accident happened to prevent my attendance, I had often the 
good fortune to receive from the beft authority, (that of the 
counfel on both fides) an account of the queftions and argu- 
) ments. 
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ments. Indeed, if there is any degree of merit in any part of 
this work, it is greatly owing to the moft ready communication 
of papers and notes, which | received from fome of my friends 
at the bar. 

« Where the whole caufe turned upon a mere queftion of law, 
I have been careful to ftate it, as nearly as I could, in the very 
words in which it was ftated by the counfel. Where the quef- 
tion of law arofe out of admitted faéts, I have tranfcribed thofe 
fats from the paper containing them, given in to the commit- 
tee, by confent. Where it feemed proper to report the facts, 
and they were not agreed upon, but proved by evidence, I have 
from the mouth of the witneffes, taken down what they proved, 
with a fcrupulous intention (at Jeaft) of being accurate; and 
in feveral inftances, I have had an opportunity of comparing 
my notes with the minutes of the clerk. Where the committee, 
by a formal refolution, determined any preliminary point, I 
have moft commonly given that refolution in the very words of 
the chairman. 

« I have examined every reference to the Journals in the ori- 
ginal, without truiting, in a fingle inftance, either to Carew, 
or the octavo book on the law of elections; and I have tran- 
{cribed all the laft determinations, as well thofe concerning the 
places where the prefent caufes arofe, as thofe which were cited 
in argument, with the moft punétilious attention ; and the cafes 
in the Journals, which were either mentioned at the bar, or 
which appeared to me fo appofite to the illuftration of the cafe 
which I was reporting, as to deferve being inferted in the notes 
fubjoined to that pu I have alfo tranicribed with the fame 
exactnefs. 

In the account of the arguments of counfel, I have thought 
it moft confiftent with my defign, to give all thofe on one fide 
together, without diflinguifhing thofe of the different counfel, 
becaufe there muft, of neceflity, be a degree of repetition when 
two people fpeak largely on the fame fubje&t. For a fimilar 
reafon I have frequently intirely omitted the replies. 

‘ To conclude, it is proper to warn the reader (though it 
will probably occur of itfelf) that the arguments of counfel, 
contained in the following reports, are not to be confidered as 
their private opinions on the different queftions; but merely as 
topics, furnifhed by the learning and ingenuity of advocates, in 
behalf of their clients. On this fubje& I am fure all the gen- 
tlemen at the bar will be ready to adopt the words of Cicero, in 
his oration for Cluentius. Sed errat vebementer, fi quis in ora- 
tionibus noftris, quas in judiciis babuimus, auoritates nofiras con 


fignatas Je babere, arbitratur? 


In the third introdutory fection, the author delineates the 
conftitution of committees for trying controverted elections, 
and the manner of proceeding in them. 

The number of cafes related in thefe two volumes is twenty- 
four, beginning with that of the borough of Milborn-Port, 
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in Somerfetthire, and concluding with North-Berwick, &c, 
in Scotland ; which were both tried during the laft feffion of 
parliament, Almoft all the Cafes, as well as the Introduction, 
are fucceeded by explanatory notes, in which the author fhews 
not only great accuracy, but alfo an extenfive acquaintance 
with the records of parliament, and courts of law, and with 
the hiftory of the Britith conftitution.—The publication of a 
work of this nature, fo faithfully and judicioufly conduéted, 
muft afford pleafure to every lover of his country ; and we 
earncitly hope, that Mr. Douglas will perfevere in the execu 
tion of a plan, which is admirably calculated for the eftablifh- 
ment of juftice in thofe important determinations. Sucha 
work, while indifpenfably neceffary to members of parlia- 
ment and counfel, will be ufeful to the public in general. 


— 





VII. 4 Treatife on Foreft-Trees: containing not only the bef? Me- 
theds of their Culture hitherto pradtifid, but a Variety of new 
and ufeful Difzoveries, the Refult of many repeated Experiments, &c. 
To which are added, Direétions for the Difpofition, Planting, and 
Culture of Hedges, by objerving which, they will be handfomer 
and fironger Fences in five Years, than they now ufually are in ten, 
By William Boutcher, 410. 155. Beards, Murray. 


6 Moi work is divided into thirty-feven chapters, treating 

feverally of the different kinds of trees, native or foreign, 
and fpecies of each, proper to be cultivated in the open air, 
for profit or pleafure, in Britain. To which are added, four 
chapters, On the Propagation of Trees by Layers—On Grafting 
and Inoculation—On Forefts or Woods—And on making Trees 
fit for Removal, that have ftood uncultivated, and too thick, 
in Nurferies or Woods. 

Tn treating on thefe fubje&s the author has frequently de- 
viated from the common praétice; and has, with much 
judgment, fubftituted other methods, founded on many ex- 
periments, and long fuccefsful pra€tice : whereof we fhall here 
take notice of feveral inftances, 

_ Tt has been a common opinion, and is directed by many 
approved authors, to raife trees upon a poorer foil than that 
on which they are to be tranfplanted, and remain. Our au- 
thor fays he adhered to this rule early in life, but has found, 
from repeated trials, and long experience, that where the fe- 
minary and nurfery are of a meagre foil, the plants, from 
receiving fuch harfh and unfriendly food in their youth, con- 
tract difeafes, which, if not immediately mortal, are certainly 
incurable 5 they will have bad roots, be hide-bound, their 
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branches weak and crooked, and into whatever foil they are 
afterwards planted out, will never arrive to that magnitude, 
and become fo ftately handfome trees, as thofe that are nurfed 
in a generous foil, 

But though the author advifes to raife trees on a good foil, 
he defires to be underftood of fuch as is naturally fo, and 
not what had been lately forced and pampered with dung; or 
at leaft before the dung has been mellowed, and reduced to 
the confiftence of earth; for otherwife, that good land forced 
with dung is more baneful to trees in general, than even the 
poorelt foils. 


‘Tam not furprifed, fays he, at the frequent complaints 
made by gentlemen on the trees they often have from the nur- 
feries about Edinburgh. I know from fome quarters they have 
too good caufe for fuch complaints. I have feen confiderable 
portions of thefe gardens, covered five or fix inches deep with 
new made horfe and cow dung, immediately dug into the ground, 
and, without the intervention of a fingle week, planted with 
trees and hedge plants. I fhould be forry to think, nor dol 
believe, that many of my readers will require a defcription of 
the effects arifing from this fhamelefs practice; but, to the few 
yet quite uninformed, I fhall only mention, that from this cor- 
ruption at the root of the plant, after ftanding fome time, it 
will become bliftered, which blifters wil! contain vermin, and 
thefe vermin, by eating the roots, occafion a fefter; that, com- 
municating with the juices in the body, will contaminate it 
alio; make it become {cabbed and hide-bound, to a degree no 
remedy will cure; and from thefe unnatural fhoots, they are 
boafted of as fine healthfal plants, without reflecting on the la- 
tent poifon in their veins.’ 


In treating on the culture of trees, the author takes notice 
of the foils moft fuitable to each kind, and therefore thought 
it unneceflary to make a long differtation on foils moft proper 
to be chofen for a nurfery, efpecially as thofe perfons who in- 
tend to raife trees, muft, in general, put up with the beft 
they can get. And alfo becaufe it cannot be expected that in 
any fpot of land of fo fmall an extent as is requifite for a nur- 
fery, the foil will be fo various as to fuit particularly the 
diferent plants to be raifed upon it. The foil recommended 
by our author as the moft proper for this purpofe in general, 
is that which is loofe and dry, reduced to the fmalleft particles 
by digging and raking ; and which, if of a generous nature, 
does not require great depth. But the worit quality of the 
wort Jand, is that which neareft approaches to heavy moilt 
clay, wherein the trees will ceither root liberally, nor does our 
ufual weather in winter and fpring admit of its being la 
boured but at particular, and frequently too late periods: 
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whence it is impoffible that bufinefs can be carried on to any 
confiderable extent, feafonably, in fuch grounds, 

It is a common obfervation that the plants of white or 
black thorn in hedges are frequently fo ftinted in their 
growth, fo weak, crooked, and thin at bottom, that they are 
no defence again{ft any cattle; yet when thefe are cut down 
clofe to, or near the ground, new fhoots are produced that foon 
grow fo thick and ftrong, tat even hogs are not able to make 
their way through fuch parts of the hedge, where the old roots 
ftand pretty clofe. The fame thing is obfervable in trees, 
which though weak, ill fhaped, or crooked, by cutting them 
down to the ground, new fhoots are produced from the old 
roots, which being trained with fingle ftems, become ftrong, 
firaight trees, greatly fuperior to the former trees that fprung 
from the fame roots. 

The reafon of this difference in the new and old trees, is to 
be accounted for from the different proportion of their roots ; 
which being infufficient to nourifh the old plants, they there- 
fore declined, and became weak and ftinted; but by cutting 
them down, the roots furnifh the young fhoots with fuch abun- 
dant nourifhment, that they are pufhed on with furprifing 
vigour. This appears to be the cafe of plants in general: 
they receive their nourifhment principally from their roots, 
and the greater. number of roots they have, in proportion to 
their branches above ground, the more plentifully they are 
nourifhed, and the more luxuriantly they grow. This is ob- 
fervable not only in trees. but in many forts of grafles, which 
grow up quicker upon being cut down than they did before, 
and than they do after they advance to maturity ; and for the 
fame reafon: the young grafs is furnifhed with a greater pro- 
portion of nourifhment at firft than afterwards, when the 
plants grow larger. 

Upon this principle the author has founded his fyftem of 
repeated tran{plantation of trees till they are advanced in age 
and height, fometimes to thirty feet; and this without en- 
dangering their lives, or checking their growth: becaufe the 
growth of the trees above ground is abated by cutting them 
down, and of their branches by pruning; while, at the fame 
time, their roots are encouraged to multiply and grow large, 
the proportion of their heads that receive, and their roots that 
furnifh the nourifhment, is entirely changed. 

To explain this the more clearly we fhall extract fome par- 
ticulars from the culture of the oak, in the method recom. 
mended by our author, p. 34, where he enumerates feventeen 
fpecies of oak ; whereof the common Englifh oak being the 


moft valuable, what follows relates chiefly to that {pecies. 
‘ This 
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* This tree is ufually planted out for good when very young, 
from the general belief that it will not fucceed at any confider- 
able age ; and indeed, from the common methods of its culture, 
the obfervation is too well founded. But by following better 
rules, which I fhall here endeavour to give, and which are the 
refult of very confiderable pra@tice, it will tranfplant with cer- 
tain fuccefs, to a large fize. 

‘ No tree requires more addrefs, to make a handfome well- 
proportioned free-growing plant, than the oak; none is more 
negleéted, though none more worthy our attention. It is rare 
to fee a ftraight uniform plantation of them, but where they are 
crowded very thick together, or drawn up by the fhelter of other 

lants. 

J ‘ The common method of raifing oaks, is, by fowing them 
in beds, very thick, and in that condition letting them ftand 
two, and fometimes three years. They are naturally carrot- 
rooted, and run ftraight down into the earth, with few, and 
fometimes no fibres; and by ftanding in this fituation for 
that time, theyare drawn up tall and flender; and their roots hav- 
ing become hard and woody, the cutting away of thefe roots, 
to a proper length, which they mutt neceffarily be, becomes a 
very violent operation on the plants; by which means many of 
them fail, and the remainder, from fo fevere a check, will be 
feveral years in gathering roots, and of courfe, during that time, 
will be ftunted, crofs growing, and fhrubby. But, to remedy 
thefe evils, purfue the following fyflem, from the obfervation 
of which I have long been fuccefsful, in rearing many beautiful, 
itraight, and well-proportioned oaks- 

‘ Having provided yourfelf with acorns in the autumn, ga- 
thered from the handfomeft and moft vigorous trees, in fair 
weather, fpread them in an airy covered place, and turn them 
frequently till quite dry ; when you find they are fo, mix them 
with fand, or loofe light earth, and let them be proteéted 
from vermin, froft, and moifture, till about the middle of 
#ebruary. 

« At this time, or as foon after it as the weather will admit, 
prepare, by a clean digging and raking, a {pot of good natural 
foil; and, to render the crop equal and uniform, try the good- 
nefs of your feeds, by throwing them into a tub with water, 
when the frefh will fink to the bottom, and the rotten or defective 
float on the furface. ‘The quality of the acorns being thus af- 
certained, make fhallow drills acrofs the ground, with a {mall 
hoe, at eighteen or twenty inches diftance; and in thefe drop 

our acorns, about two inches feparate, covering them, with 
the back of a rake, two inches deep; let the ground be raked 
fmooth, and kept clean and mellow during the fummer 
months. 

‘ The beginning of April, the fucceeding fpring, cut them 
under ground as directed for the beech, and let them remain 
till the {pring after.’ 


The 
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The method directed by the anthor for cutting the roots of 


the beech, is as follows: 

‘ In March, next feafon after fowing the maft, with a fpade 
made very fharp for the purpofe, undermine the roots as they 
ftand in the drills, and cut them over between four and five 
inches under ground. 

‘ The following autumn, or fpring, you may either raife the 
whole, or give them another cutting below ground, when gently 
raifing fuch as are too thick, leave the remainder, at proper 
dittances, to ftand another feafon. This manner of cutting the 
roots dexteroufly, has, in a great meafure, the fame effect as 
traniplanting, 

‘ Thofe you have raifed, after fmoothing the bruifed and 
broken roots, and cut away fome of the {mall hairy fibres, muft 
be planted in lines two feet afunder, and nine or ten inches in 
the line; and if the foil is good, and the plants have grown 
vigoroufly, they fhould remain here only two years, but in poor 
land they may remain three. 

* Thofe left in the drills where fown, are, next autumn, or 
{pring, to be treated as thefe.’— 

‘ From this fituation, as foon as their buds begin to fwell, 
let thefe oak-trees be carefully raifed, without tearing their | 
roots or fibres ; and the ground being ready, feparate the ilraight 
free-growing plants from the crooked and fhrubby; fhorten 
any downright or bruifed roots, but be very {paring of the {mail 
fibres ; and plant the ftraight trees in one quarter of the nur- 
fery, in rows, two feet afunder, and nine inches in the row ; and 
the crooked ones in another quarter, at the fame diftances ; let 
thefe plants be as little time as poffible out of the ground ; for 
this purpofe, raife few of them at a time, and if you have the 
command of four men, they will fuddenly difpatch a great 
number of them; thatis, by one man raifing the plants, an- 
other pruning them, and giving them ta the planters, and two 
planting. 

‘ If the land is good, and the feafons have been kindly, the 
ftraight plants may be removed in two years; but when either 
of thefe circumftances is otherways, they may continue three 
feafons. 

¢ The crooked and brufhy trees, having ftood two years in 
the nurfery, muft be cut over by the ground, and remain two 
years longer; and obferve, that as foon as their fhoots are four 
or five inches long, you pinch off all but the molt promiiing 
one ; from whence the whole ftrength and juices of the root will 
be exerted, in fupport of this fingle fhoot.’ 

Here the author cautions nurferymen againft the common 
practice in tranfplanting trees, of dibbling plants of one or 
two years old, or older ; dibbling being hurtful to every fpe- 
cies of trees and plants, particularly to the oak, and all the 


nut: bearing carrotty rooted kinds, efpecially in ftrong ftiff 
ground: 
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ground: for the roots of plants fqueezed into a hole, made 
hard by the firong preffure of a dibble, muft retain the moi- 
{ture in wet weather, fo as to endanger their rotting; and in 
dry weather will become fo hard, as to prevent the tender 
fibres from extending, and procuring nourifhment. 


« I have, fays he, often made the experiment of this in cab- 
bages, coliyflowers, potatoes, &c. planted on the fame ground, 
the fame day; and it is amazing how much larger thofe were, 
putin with the fpade or trowel loofely, than thofe dibbled.’ 


This is an obfervation of importance, and merits the at. 
tention of all planters, nothing being more common than 
dibbling young plants of all forts. 


‘ The trees managed as here directed will be of a proper age 
and fize, for removing to large plantations for good, and from 
the abundance of their roots, and good preparation of their 
bodies, they will refift the moft violent winds: but fuch as in- 
cline to provide large trees of the common Englith oak for fue 
ture purpofes, muft proceed farther. 

« Having fixed on a fpot of good mellow ground, that has 
been well dug the preceding autumn, give it another digging 
about the end of March or beginning of April ; level it well, 
and pick out all remaining ftones and root-weeds. As foon as 
their buds begin to fwell, raife fuch trees, the ftraighteft and 
fineft of them, that you intend to cultivate farther in the nur- 
fery way; ftill contrive to fhorten fuch roots as tend downs 
wards, and {mooth the fpreading ones that are long, or have 
been wounded with the fpade in raifing them; and where there 
are abundance of fibres, you may likewife cut away fome of 
the fmalleit; which if the trees are not immediately planted 
will decay, and fometimes bring a mouldinefs about the principal 
roots. You muit alfo cut off all ill placed crofs branches from 
their bodies, leaving only a few of the fmaller at proper in- 
tervals, to detain the fap, for the augmentation of the trunk ; 
and let not a bud of the leading fhoot be rufled, as that is dif. 
ficult to repair in the oak by any other means than cutting 
over the tree, clofe to the ground. Let thefe operations be done 
in the gentleft manner, not fhaking the plants, that as much 
earth as poflible my continue about their roots. 

¢ The trees being now properly prepared, plant them in 
lines five feet afunder, and two feet and a half in the line; 
give them a plentiful watering to fettle the earth to their roots; 
and if you repeat this once a fortnight, for three or four times, 
the feafon being dry, it will much promote their growth. In 
this nurfery they may remain, in good generous land, four, 
bet in poor and hungry, five or fix years. Let the ground be 
annually dug between the lines, and the trees pruned eve 
fpring with the fame care and attention as at removing them. 
Cutting off the young and tender branches, can have no ill ef- 
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fe&, either on the life or growth of the tree; but the wounds 
made by lopping off old wood always much weakens, and often 

roduces a gangrene that proves mortal; in fome kinds by ex- 
ceffive bleeding, and in others by imbibing moifture, and com- 
municating it tothe body. Butif oaks have been negietted, 
and grown rude, the beft feafon of cutting their large branches 
is in March: and for the young and tender, any time from au- 
tumn till fpring is equal. 

« The trees from this culture will now be fairly rooted, 
ftraight, and well-proportioned, and, in an ordinary foil and 
fituation, from ten to twelve feet high; and thofe firft cut over, 
will be the largeft and handfomeft plants. 

« Bat to make them proper for tranfplanting at a larger fize, 
remove them again to any convenient fpot of tolerable gronnd, 
managing the roots as formerly, gnd planting them in lines, 
eight feet afunder, and fix feet in the line, watering them plen- 
tifully when planted; where they may continue fix or feven 

ears; by which time they will be about twenty feet high. 

‘ If flilla referve of larger is wanted, remove them once 
more, and plant them twelve feet afunder, give them an abun- 
dant watering at planting, and repeat it three or four times, 
more or lefs, as the nature of the feafon requires. In this 
fituation they may remain, ready for whatever new defign oc- 
curs, for eight or ten years; when, by a careful removal, and 
four or five plentiful waterings, the firft and fecond fummer, 
they will grow as luxuriantly as if they had ftood in the fame 
foil from the {malleft fize, and arrive as foon at full maturity ; 
with this advantage, that the trees, from the regular and timely 
prunings they have had, muft of courfe be formed to their prope? 
fhape, and will require little or no farther trouble. 

* Though moit of ths deciduous trees, particularly large 
plants of them, fucceed beft being planted in autumn, the oak 
is one excepticn to this rule, and is found univerfally to re- 
move with more fafety, and grow more freely, when tranf- 
planted in the fpring: therefore that feafon fhould be inva- 
riably obferved; as in wet, or even moift fwampy lands, I have 
often known large plantations of them almoft totally deftroyed 
by autumnal or winter planting. 

« This noble tree, fays the author, the monarch of the woods, 
the boaft and bulwark of the Britifh nation, will grow freely in 
a great variety of foils, now either altogether waite, appropri- 
ated to the production of meaner trees, or other more ignoble pur- 
pofes. ‘This proceeds from not attending to its nature and pro- 
perties, by making the experiment of planting it on all the va- 
rious foils; for though, like the greateit part of other trees, it 
(particularly at firft) affets a found deep mould, it will not- 
withitanding, profper exceedingly on the coarfeft moift gravel, 
eam and fand, or ftiff heavy clay, and till, (which moft other 
trees abhor), and that too when thefe foils are fo fteril and hun- 
gry, as not to afiord a grazing for fheep.’ - 
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The culture here recommended for other trees, is in ge- 
neral the fame as for the oak ; allowing large room in the 
nurferies, frequent tranfplanting, watering, and pruning the 
fide-branches, and encouraging the roots to fpread. The 
diftances allowed to the trees in the nurferies, require much 
room, and the repeated tranfplantings, and waterings are ex- 
penfive ; but to ballance thefe, the extraordinary room ale 
lowed need not be loft, as feveral forts of plants may be raifed 
between the lines of trees, when planted at wide diftances ; 
particularly turneps, which may be encouraged to grow lux- 
uriantly, by hoeing, and drefling them with coal or other 
afhes, without injury to the trees, but on the contrary they 
will be benefited by fuch culture beftowed on the turneps, and 
by the fhade of their leaves. Another and great advantage in 
this method of removing trees is, that they do not require to 
be ftaked, as they muft be in tranfplanting the common way, 
otherwife they would be foon blown down by the wind; but 
by keeping the bodies of the trees thin of branches, and con- 
ftantly pruning the larger ones, they are not fubje& to be 
blown down by high winds, but are fecured againft that acci~ 
dent, by the wide {preading of their roots, which fupport the 
trees again{ft the force of the winds, even when newly tranf- 
planted, and the expence of ftaking isentirely faved. But the 
greateft advantage of this method is the health, vigour, and 
upright growth of the trees, which will afford the owner both 
pleafure and profit. 

In treating of the afh tree, the author mentions the profit 
he made from half a rood, or the eighth part of an acre, 
of very bad land, compofed chiefly of fteril red clay and mofs, 
which he planted with afh trees, fix years old, in rows four 
feet afunder, and two feet diftant in the rows; being intended 
to produce poles for efpalier hedges. At the end of four 
years he cut them down within five or &xinches of the ground, 
referving ten for trees upon half the ground. In feven years 
from their being cut down, he fold half of them for hoops, 
&c. at forty fhillings. In fix years more he cut and fold 
them for fifty fhillings; and at the end of fix years more, he 
fold them at the fame price, fifty fhillings. He alfo fold the 
ten trees at twenty-three years growth, for feven fhillings a 
tree, or £.3. 10s. but found afterwards, he had fold the 
laft cutting of the coppice under the value, being worth above 
a third more than he received for it. Thus it appears, that 
an acre of very indifferent ground, planted’ in this manner 
with afh trees, neara market, will yield in twenty-three years 
£. 115. tos. or £.5. 4S. every year per acre, without any 
other expence than digging the ground for the firft five or fix 
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years, and cutting the coppice; which is very trifling. Fie 
obferves, that he had planted thefe trees too clofe, and that 
he fhould have had confiderably more profit from them, had 
they been planted in rows fix feet afunder, and at three feet 
diftance in the rows. 

The profit from this fpot of very bad land was remarkable ; 
but would have been much greater, had ten trees more been 
fpared for timber on the other half of the ground, and all the 
twenty fuffered to remain till they grew large: this the au- 
thor was fenfible of, but was obliged to cut them all down, 
from a circumftance he has related. From this examples 
however, there is great encouragement to plant the afh, It 
is a quick grower, and near large towns fells at a good price ; 
fo that there is hardly any tree more profitable, when planted 
for coppice, and a competent number of them fpared to grow 
up for timber, 

The importance of good hedges both for defence and fhel- 
ter, are generally known; but it is too evident that they are 
not often managed in the beft manner, fo as to render them 
clofe and durable # our author treats of them at large, and 
gives excellent direCtions for raiftng them in feveral new me- 
thods, of the white thorn, in his thirty-feventh chapter ; and 
of different plants occafionally, in other parts of bis work — 
A work that abounds with many valuable experiments and ob- 
fervations, which merits the perufal of all gentlemen of 
Janded property, and of every cne concerned in the cultivation 
of land. 

The author, in a poftfcript, acquaints his readers, that he 
intends to publifh a Treatife on Fruit-Trees, if this on Forefte 
Trees is favourably received by the public ; which we think it 
is juftly entitled to; and cannot doubt, that a perfon of fo 
much obfervation and long experience has made very valuable 
improvements alfo in this branch of culture. He mentions 
particularly a method he fhall point out for ripening our 
winter fruits, in all their various fituations, at leaft three wecks 
earlier than they now are, and at the fame tiine improving 
them, both in fize and flavour. 


‘ By profecuting this plan, fays he, we fhould, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, eat at leaft as good fruit at Edinburgh, as they 
now doat London. And as near as I can judge, much about 
as good at London as they do at Paris, and by eafy means, and 
without any additional expence to the ufual culture, worth 
naming. ‘Though many are the examples I could give, from 
the improvements made on the culture of fruit, it may here be 
fufficient to mention One, That I have eat my own golden pip- 
pins at Edinburgh, fully ripe, double the common fize, and 
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in all refpeéts in the higheft perfection, the beginning of No” 


vember. | 

‘ As I have noticed the indifcretion of fome authors by 
writing on all the various branches of gardening, it ma 
here be neceffary to inform the ignorant, that Ido not fubje& my- 
felf to that juft cenfure, by the propofed work. The culture of 
fruit and foreft-trees, in many material circumftances, are fimi- 
lar, and the ftudy of them entirely confitent with one ahother ; 
or rather, but two parts of the fame plan.’ 





VIL. Feurnal of the Refolution’s Voyage, in 17725 17735 17745 
and1775, on Difcovery to the Southern Hemifphere. A/a 
a Journal of the Adventure’s Voyage, in the Years 1772, 1773 
and 1774. With an Account of the Separation of the two Ships, 
ani the moft remarkable Incidents that befel each, Sv 5% 
boards. Newbery. 


i ufually happens, that before the public can be favoured 

with the genuine and authentic account of any interefting 
voyage, an attempt is made to feduce their curiofity by fome 
fpurious narrative, which, being fabricated with no other 
view than that of temporary emolument, fatrifices to this ob- 
jet both the accuracy of information and the fidelity of detail. 
This remark. has been exemplified in all the voyages pub- 
lithed of late years; and it was not to be expe&ed but the 
fame mercenary artifice would be repeated, in a pretended re- 
cital of the adventures of the Refolution, while there remained 
one failor who had navigated the veffel, and one fcribbler who 
could avail himfelf of the imperfeé& information of fuch a 
voyager, Our contempt of fugitive produdtions of this kind is 
the more juftly excited, as it was known that the journal of 
the Refolution is in the hands of gentlemen, who we prefume 
are fully qualified for the office of editors, and derive their 
materials from the moft authentic and refpetable fources of 
information, 

We meet with inftances of mifinformation fo early as 
in the Preface to the Journal. It is there faid that his ma- 
jefty intended Mr, Banks, Dr. Solander, and Mr. Zoffang 
to bear a part in the voyage. We have reafon to believe, 
his majefty never had fuch an intention ; but was pleafed to 
fee that Mr. Banks offered himfelf, with his friend Dr. So- 
lander, to go on the expedition: that Mr. Zoffani was en- 
gaged by Mr. Banks only; and Dr. Lind was propofed by 
others. 
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It is further afferted, that thefe gentlemen were excluded 
from the voyage, which is by no means true. Mr. Banks, 
for reafons communicated to the Admiralty, refufed to go; 
im confequence of which, his friends Dr. Solander and Dr. 
Lind remained at home, with Mr. Zoffani. 

Mention is likewife made of a *§ proteft, figned by the pi- 
Jot, licutenant, and mafter, declaring the Refolution utterly 
unfit for the voyage.’—But fuch a proteft was never received 
at the admiralty. 

The whole account delivered in the preface, of the reafons 
of Mr. Banks not going on the voyage, with what is pretended 
to have been told to his majefty on this fubje&, is grofsly mif- 
reprefented, and injurious, in feveral parts, both to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Banks, and of perfons in adminiftration. 

‘Captain Cook is univerfally known to be a very able na- 
vigator, and to poffefs the various qualifications neceffary for 
conduting fuch a voyage as that of the Refolution; but he 
ought not to be extolled at the expence of the merit of others, 
Real worth ftands ia no need of fervile adulation, to obtain 
the acknowledgment of the public ; and we are perfuaded that 
captain Cock will behold with contempt the inceafe that is of- 
fered him by the author of the pref te. 

Thus far it was proper to remark upon the inftances of mif- 
reprefentation which we have difcovered, rejative to tranf- 
2€tions athome. That the information contained in this re- 
cital of the voyage, is entitled to no greater degree of credit, 
will appear from fome paffages, which fthall be fpecified, and 
of which we are enabled to determine, upon the beft au- 
thority. 

This Journal is a mere rhapfody, compofed of a number of 
party-coloured fhreds, collected from various fources. In the 
firft place, we are prefented with a few nautical remarks, 
chiefly refpeCting longitudes, latitudes, and the courfe of the 
fhip, taken from the log-book of one of the fatlors, but ex- 
ecuted with great inaccuracy. Next follows a recital of hif 
torical incidents, &c. by another failor, of equally re/pectadble 
authority ; and laftly appear the judicious remarks of the com- 
piler, who, in order to fwell the work, has given us large 
extrads from former. navigators, chiefly thofe containcd ia 
Mr. Dalrymple’s colletion. 

' Among the various pieces of information with which we 
are prefented by this triumvirate, one is exprefled in the fols 
lowing terms. 

© But in fome places the mountains rofe higher than even Mr. 
Fofter (probably Porftcr) who had traverfed the moft moun- 
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teinous parts of Europe, had ever befrre beheld. Our Journal 
has given a drawing of one, among many others, which he fays 
rofe feventech miles above the horizon, and whole top reached 


higher than the clouds.’ 


Our readers might have expe&ed a point of admiration after 
this paflage; but for the omiffion of that, the triumvirate 
muft be anfwerable, who feem to think nothing too mar~ 
vellous for the credulity of the public. It is very well known, 
that the Chimborafo, the higheft mountain in the Perzvian 
Cordillera of the Andes, is elevated between two and three 
milés above the furfate of the fea; and this has hitherto been 
found the higheft hill in the known world. 

After the extraordinary information above recited, from which 
our readers may eafily infer what credit is to be given to this 
Journal, we fhall, by way of {pecimen, infert the account deliver- 
ed of the trantactions at tie ifles of Middleburgh and Aaterdam. 

O&. 2, about five in the morning bore away under topfails. 
At fix fet forefails, and fieered W. and W. by N, between the 
Jarge ifle and a fmall one lying about three leagues to the fouth- 
ward. When they had ftretched two or three leagues to the eaft- 
ward of this ifland, they could perceive Jand bearing about’ W. 
by N. diftance about fix or feven leagues. At eight in the 
morning got clofe under the land, and archored in forty-five 
fathom water. In lefs than half an hour they were furrounded 


with Indians, fome in canoes, and fome iwimming, but none 


came alongfide the fhips, rae one, who brought in his hand 
the pisce of a root which they make ufe as a token of peace, 
and prefented it to the captain, who received it refpeétfully, 
and in return made the Indian a fmall peefent. This he aNo 
received, and placing it upon the top of his head, fat down 
on the quarter-deck, and held it there for the {pace of half a 
minute. He feemed very defircus of making himfelf under- 
ftood, and wanted much to enter into converiation with thé 
Indian they had on beard, but their languages were totally dit- 
ferent.’ 


We are affared by unqueftionable authority, that the lan- 
gesge of thefe ifian ds, fo far Senies bei ng different from that 
of Otshcite, is really a dialeGt of it. But this inftace .of 


mifreprefentation is vot the lait we meet with in the Journal. 


For we have at prefent under our eye no lefs than fourteen ob- 
fervations on iubiequent pafiages, communicated to us by 
gentlemen who have been on the voyage ; from which it ap- 
pears, that the narrative here offered to the public, is not 


only extremely imperfe&, but abounds with fidlitions circum. 
1, of . " 


ances, which have not the fmallcit foundgiion_in truth. 
Confidered in every light, it is, in reality, dgliiiure of mexit. 
Cea, ihe 
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The moft material fats are mifreprefented, the moft trifling. 
are related inaccurately, in a ftyle equally coarfe and incorreét. 
In regard to the cuts, they are likewife drawn from fancy ; if 
we except the one refpecting the natives of Amfterdam-Ifle, 
which is copied from Mr. Dalrymple’s Colle&tion of Voyages. 
The chart, and track on it, prefixed to the volume, is made 
by fo unfkilful an artift, that he did not even know where to 
place the antarlic circle; for it is here delineated in-76° 30’. 

We fhould not have dwelt fo much on. a performance en- 
titled to fo little notice, were we not defirous that the public 
fhould fufpend their curiofity, till it can be gratified by a 
work drawn up by the ableft men who performed the voy- 
age, which will contain an authentic account of faéts, and 
obfervations on natural hiftory, illuttrated with the moft ac- 
curate maps and charts, and embellifhed with elegant en- 
gravings, 





IX. An Humble Addrefs and Earneft Appeal to thofe re/peGable Per- 
Jonages in Great Britain and Ireland, who, by their great and 
permanent Intereft in Landed Property, their liberal Education, 
elevated Rank, and enlarged Views, are the ableft to judge, and 
Sittejt to decide, whether a Ccnne&ion with, or a Separation from 
thefcontinental Colonies of America, be moft fer the national Ad- 
wantage, and the lafting Benefit of thefe Kingdoms. By Jofiah 
Tucker, D. D. 800. 15. 6d. Cadell, 


HE reverend author of this produiom has repeatedly dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in the prefent conteft with America, 
as a ftrenuous affertor of the fupremacy of parliament, Well 
informed of material faé&s, from various fources of inform- 
ation, his arguments are, in general, fupported with a degree 
of authority fuperior to what refults from the method of treat- 
ing the fubje€t merely as a political theorem ; and while he 
guides his enquiry by the more abftract principles of reafon, 
he has intermixed many juft and important remarks, relative 
to the commerce of Great Britain and her colonies. 

After opening the Addrefs with a fhort exordium, Dr. 
Tucker proceeds to mention three fchemes, which have been 
propoled for terminating the controverfy in queftion ; 
namely, the parliamentary fcheme, Mr. Burke’s, and his 
own. 


‘ The firft is, fays he, to maintain vi et armis the fapremacy 
of the mother-country over her colonies, in as full and amplea 
manner, as over any part of ihe Britith dominions, 
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* Mr. Borke’s is, [though not in exprefs words] to refign 
or relinquifh the power of the Britifh parliament over the co- 
Jonies, and to ereé&t each provincial aflembly into an indepen- 
dent American parliament ;—fubje& neverthelefs to the king 
of Great Britain, with his ufual prerogatives :—for which fa- 
vour of acknowledging the fame fovereign, the colonifts are to 
be complimented with the moft precious rights, privileges, and 
advantages of Britith fubjeéts :—I fay, complimented, and com- 
plimented even gratuitoufly ; for as to their contributing any 
proportion, either of men or money, towards the public ex- 

ence, and in return ‘for thofe favours—all this is to be entirely 
eft to their own innate poodnefs and generofity, to do juft as 


they pleafe. 

<NRy ieheme {which Mr. Burke, in ‘his laft Speech of March 
22, 1775, 18 pleafed to term a chi/difh one] is,—To feparate to- 
tully fyém the colonies, and to reject them from being fellow- 
members, and joint-partakers with us in the privileges and ad- 
vantages of the Britifh empire; becaufe they refufe to fubmit 
to the authority and jurifdidtion of the Britith legiflature :—of- 
fering at the fame time to enter into alliances of friendthip, 
and treaties of commerce with them, as with any other fovereign, 
independent ftates, 

« Now, in order to determine, which of thefe fchemes is the 
moft eligible ;—it would be right to confider, which is the eafieft 
‘and moit pratticable,—which 1s leaft expenfive,—which is like- 
lieft to prevent fimilar ditturbances and difputes for the future, 
and which will leaft endanger the Englith conftitution and ovr 
domeftic tranquility. For all thefe circumftances ought to be 
taken into the account, before a due judgment can be famed. 

‘ In regard to the firit, | with for the prefent to be filent 


about it: partly out of refpeét to that auguit body, which.has 
given a fanétion to it ;—parily becaufe it is now upon trial, whe- 


ther it can be executed or not:—and partly likewife becaufe 
this muft fall of courfe, if cither Mr. Burke’s, or mine, fhould 
be judged to have the preference. For thefe reafons, I fay, I 


with to keep a refpeciful filence on this head. 


« But in refpeét to Mr. Burke, I need not ftand on fo much 
ceremony. For though he is confeffedly a great rhetorician, 
and cgn.with his magic voice raife a mighty tempeft of meta- 


phorical lightnings and thunders:—yet, heaven be praifed, 


there is a period of all his powers: and his verba ardentia, his 
flaming. words, are found to end at laft (like many other ex- 
plafions)*in noife and {moke. Nor doth it, [humbly apprehend, 
follow, that the orator is endowed with a greater portion of po- 
littcal difcernment than other men, or with more difinterefted 
fincertty, and real love of his country, in making a juft and ho- 
neft ‘application of that difcernment ;—merely becaufe he has 
more words at command, and can mufter up a greater army of 
bright iimiles, and florid expreffions, 
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‘ But be that as it may :—I now confider myfelf as ftanding 
at the bar of the public tribunal: and the refore before the jury 
is ftruck, and the trial begins, 1 humbly beg leave to claim, and 
to exercile one of the diitinguifhing privileges of Englifhmen in 
fuch cafes, viz. To except againft all {uch perions in the pannel, 
who st ro be under a wrong biafs, and an undue influence 
re{pecting the nature of this difpute.’ 

The perfons againft whom the ingenious author excepts, are 
courtiers and placemen, confidered as fuch; the whole band 
of mock patriots, on every account; the penfioners of foreign 
powers ; and rank republicans. The jury being ftruck, he ap- 
peals to the landed intereft, whether Mr. Burke’s fcheme, or 
his own, is the caficft to be execut.d, and the molt prac- 
icable? It is unnecefiary to inform our readers of the in- 
ference deduced from the comparifon of the two fchemes, 
when the author’s opinion is already known to the public, 
who are fufficient!ly confcious of his ability to fupport it with 
all the force of argument. 

We are then prefented with Remarks, divided into four 
diftin numbers, relating to the Value of the Exports from 


England to Germany and Uelland, and alfo to the revolted 
provinces of North America, It appears from a table which 
the author pioduces, that, from Chriftmas 1763, to 1772, 
the exports to Germany and Holland amounted to 30,294,1261. 
44s. 3d. while thofe to America, during the fame period, 
amounted only to 10,233,!031. 7s.7d. And yet, according 
the author, this very period was more favourable to Ame- 
rican exports than any other, for particular reafons, which he 
enumerates. He next takes a view of the North American 
imports, which he determines, from fads, to be of far lefs con- 
feguence to Biitato than is generally imagincd. 

Inthe third Remark, the author enters upon the fubject 
of emigration, which he treats in the following manner: 

¢ A fet of labourers, or tradefmen refided lately i in Great Bri- 
tain, or Jreland; and ound their bread by the fweat of their 
brows, ‘Their natural, or ariiticial wants might be fummed up 
under the three great, and comprehentive ar rticles of food, ray- 


ment, and dv elling. In refpedt to food, inclucin ng Grit kables, 
as well as eatables, ‘they paid for it by the:r labour “wages ; - an 

confeguent'y were the means and of employing all thofe dif- 
ferent trades both in town and country, which were concerned 
in, or connected with, the railing of corn, or the rearing of 


fheep and cattle, the making of bread, butter, cheefe, mait, 
and malt-liguors, cyder, &c. &c. alfo in the fatt tening, killing, 
drefling, or preparing of fleth, fith, fowl, &c. &c. and in the 
raifing of all forms of garden-ituff, and other eatables: the like 
he 

might 
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ight be obferved in regard to rayment, traced from the raw 

a ‘vial up to the perfect manufacture, and including every ar- 
ticle of drefs, and all the trades dependent on, and fupported by 
it, throughout all its ftlages: dwelling is the laft article; in 
whi ch eftimate eught to be included not only the original na» 
terials for framing the ftru€ture of the houfe, but alfo its fuce 
ceffive repairs; together with al! kinds of houfehold goods from 
the higheit to the loweit piece of ferniture, and their continual 
wear and tare. 

‘ Thefe perions, who have been thus ufeful to their country, 
and have contributed to its trade and riches, both by paying 
their own rents and taxes, and alfo by enabling others to pay 
theirs ;—thele perfons | fay, have been inveigled away to leave 
this country, and to fettle in North America.—Here therefore [ 
afk this plain queftion, What recompence can they poffibly 
make in America, for the lofs which hath been oceafioned by 
their leaving England? And what gains will accrue to the moe 
ther-country by this flourifhing fate of her colonies? Begin 
therefore wherever you pleafe;—examine, I beieech you, this 
matter to the bottom, and mark the confequences. Food for 
example, conning of its various kinds, and including eatables 
as well as drin! <ables, common food, I fay, muft certainly be 
raifed and manufaétured on the fpot; for a man cannot wait for 
his dinner till it comes from England. Similar obfervations 
will likewife extend to the chief part of every article refpecting 
rayment or cloathing;—not forgetting alfo houfing and fur 
niture. For in all thefe refpects, the. principal quanti ity, and 
the balk of the goods, manufaétures, or provifions mult be PrOr 
cuied from adjacent places, and not from a country 3000 mil g 
off. Papin indeed a few, avery few elegancies a and ornaments 
of drefs or furniture, or of the dainties of the table may itll be 
imported from the mother country. But alas! What are they, 
if compared with the whole? Perhaps they would not amount to 
more than a twentieth part of the general confu um ption —And 
roll certain it is, that if thefe emigrants thould not feule near 
the iea coafts of America, but wander higher wad the country for 
hundreds of miles, in pene of fiefh unpatented traéts of 
land, (which moft new-comers are defirous of duiny,) it would 
then not be a fortieth part of what they would have either ufed, 
confumed, or worn, had they fill remained inhabitants of Great 
Britain or Ireland: fo little caufe hath the mother ccuntry to re- 
jeice at this rapid progrets of the population of her colonies, 
arifing from, or cauied by, emigrations. 

« But here, [ know, it will be faid, becavfe it hath very often 
been faid already, ** That though thefe emigrants might not 
employ as mat ny ates: or mechanic trades here at sane as 

ney did before they left England; yet they will employ more 
thipping and navigation, and conlequently more failors than 
heretofore; failers are the defence, failors are the bulwark of 
Cc4 ihe 
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the nation,” &c. &c. Nowin order to deteé& this fallacy, as 
well as the reft, I will here ftate a cafe, which muft open peo- 
ple’s ye if any thing can, refpecting even the articles of fea- 
men, fhipping, and navigation. 

* Suppofe 1oco tradefmen with their families, watch-makers 
for inftance, fettled on one {pot fomewhere in the neighbourhood 
of London, [I only mention watch-makers, becaufe it is com- 
puted, that about 1000 families, or one third of the city of 
Geneva are fuppofed to be of that profeflion.] Now the firt 
thing which would attraé our notice refpeéting navigation, is 
to lay in a provifion of fea-coa)s; and a yearly fupply of this 
commodity for 1coo families would employ a good deal of 
fhipping: fifth would be the next article, fea-fith efpecially, 
whether frefh or fait, in refpe&t to which a good many failors 
one time or other muft be, or muft have been employed: after 
this, the like obfervation will extend to cyder, and to other ar- 
ticles brought coait wife; alfo to wines, brandjes, rum, fu- 
gars, fruits, oils, &c. &c. imported from abroad: likewife to 
timber of various kinds for building or repairing, alfo for 
making a variety of houfhold goods; to iron, hemp, linen 
cloth, and other commodities, efpecially thofe of the bulky 
kind: now here I afk, is it poffible to conceive, that, were this 
group of manufacturers to take flight, like a fwarm of bees, and 
fettle in fome cf the towns or provinces of North America, 
they either would, or could employ as many Englith feamen in 
their new fituations, as they do at prefent in their old ones? 
And can any man be fo abfurd as to maintain fuch a paradox? 

Remember I limit the matter to Englifh feamen only; for as 
to Americans, let their number be what it may, Great Britain 
yiever was advantaged by them. Not to mention, that feveral 
of the American provinces have difputed, or rather denied, long 
before the preient difturbances began, the right of prefiing failors 
for the navy; though it is well known, that this is the only 
method whereby a navy can be manned; and though that emi- 
nent whig, thac upright, learned, and truly- patriotic lawyer 
{judge Foiter) oath demonitratively proved in his Law-Traés 
this right to be as legally and conftitutionally veited in the crown, 
as any right whatever. ] ; 

¢ | will therefore take this point relating to failors for granted : 
at leaft till the contrary fholl be proved,] and then it will fol- 
fat that Brictith or Irifh emigrations are to be confidered as be- 
ing very unfavourable to the increafe of Englith failors, as well 
as of Englifh manufacturers ; and that the lofs and detriment 
to the mother-country are very great in both refpedts.’ 

The remaining part of the Addrefs contains farther con- 
fiderations on the expediency of the author’s plan, of totally 
relinquithing our American colonies ; a meafure which he ene 
deavours to prove would be productive of no difadvantage to 
the Britifh commerce, and might preferve our future etd 
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guillity—But the determination of this point we muft leave to 
the wifdom of the landed intereft. 





X. Letters of the late rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne, to his moft in- 
timate Friends. With a Fragment in the Manner of Rabelais. 
To which are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life and Family, Written 
by Himfelf. And publifbed by bis Daughter, Mrs. Medalle, 3 
vols. Jmall8vo. 75. 6d. fewed. Becket. 


HE Letters of Mr. Sterne, lately publithed, of which we 
took notice in a former Review *, were written fo much 
in the peculiar manner of the author of Tiiftram Shandy, that 
we found not any reafon to entertain the fmalleft doubt of 
their authenticity. In refpe& of thofe in the prefent col- 
lection, without recurring to intrinfic evidence, we are fully 
fatisfied that they are genuine, by being fubmitted to the 
public upon the authority of Mrs. Medalle, the author’s 
daughter, The curfory memoirs prefixed, of Mr. Sterne and 
his family, are acknowledged to have been drawn up for his 
Lydia {the lady abovementioned ), ** in cafe hereafter the might 
have a curiofity, or a kinder motive to know them.” From 
them we learn that the reverend author was great grandfon to 
archbifhop Sterne. His father, who was a lieutenant in Han. 
dafide’s regiment, married Agnes Hebert, widow of a captain 
of a good family, in the year 1711, in Flanders, where he 
then was with the army. The fecond child produced from 
this marriage was the memorialift, who was born at + Clomwel 
in the fouth of Ireland, Nov. 24, 1713. From hence, his fa- 
ther and mother, with their children, removed to England 
foon after his birth, and came to the family feat at Elvington, 
near York. Asan author, the character of Mr, Sterne cannot 
receive either additional fame, or abatement, from his own 
bicgraphy ; and we fhall therefore only obferve, that the fhort 
account of his life, contained in thefe memoirs, terminates 
about the year 1766, or 1767. 

The firft four Letters in this collefion were written to Mrs. 
Sterne, before he married her. The following, with which 
we prefent our readers as a fpecimen, places the ardour of his 
paffion in the ftrongeft light. 

‘ You bid me tell you, my dear L. how I bore your depar- 
ture for S——, and whether the valley where D’Eftella itands 
retains ftill its looks—or, if I think the rofes or jeffamines fmell 
as {weet, as when you left it—Alas! every thing has now loft 
its relifh, and look! The hour you left D’Eftella I took to my 
bed.—I was worn out with fevers of all kinds, but moft by 
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n&S Sterne’s Letters. 


that fever of the heart with which thou knoweft well I have 
been wafting thefe two years—and. fhall continue wafting ’till 
you quit S-——. The good Mifs S from the forebodings 
of the beit of hearts, thinking | was u!, inffted upon my go- 
ing to her.—What can be the canfe, my dear L. that I never 
have been able to fee the face of this mutual friend, but I feel 
mylelf rent to pieces? She made me ftay an hour with her, 
and in that fhort fpace I burlt into tears a dozen different 
mes——and in fuca affectionate gufis of paffion that fhe was 
conttrained to leave 1 room, and fympathize in her dreffing- 
room—! weit been weeping far you both, faid fhe, in a tone 
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ot the fweet nteniedir voor L’s heart ] have long known it— 
a Puy j 
her anguith § is as fharp as yours——her heart as tender—her 


conitancy as great—her virtues as heroic—Heaven brought you 
not together to be tormented. Icauld only anfwer her “with a 
Kind look, and a heavy figh—and returned home to your lodg- 
ings (which I have hired till your return) to refign on dora to 
mifery—Lanny had prepared me a fupper—fhe is all atrention 
to me—hbut { fat over it with tears; a bitter ea my L. 
but | could cat it with no other—for the moment fhe began ta 
te 
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1 uickens, my pale face glows, and tears are trickling 
down upon the papcr, as 1 trace the word L.——0O thou! 
bletied in thyfelf, and in thy virtues—blefied to all that know 
: ¢ more do | know of thee than 
iethy fex.—This is the philtre, my L. by which thou batt 
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Hho rm the hearts of little men, create no uneafy 

1 mine—Waft thou to ftay in § thefe feven 

Ss riend, though he would grieve, feorns to doubt, or 

to be doubted—’tis the only exception where fecurity is not 
the parent of danger.—I told you poor Fanny was all attention 
to me fince vour departure—contrives every day bringing in 
the name of L. She told me lait pight (upon giving ime fome 
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artfhorn) fhe had obferved my illnefs began the very day of 
your departure for S-—— ; that I had never held up my head, 
std feldom, or fCarce ever finiled, had fled from all fociety— 
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that the verily believed I was broken hearted, for fhe had never 
entered the room, or pafled by the door, but fhe heard me 
fich heavily—that I neither eat, or flept, or took pleafure. in 
any thing as before ;—judge then, my L. can the valley look 
fo well—or the rofes and jeflamines fmell fo fweet as hereto- 
fore? Ah me!—But adieu—the vefper bell calls me from thee 
to my God ! L. Srerne.’ 


The Letters in thefe volumes are in number a hundred and 
feventeen, rena. which we meet only with one or two that we 
remember to have fecn formerly publifhed ; and, excepting 
three, they all are the production of Mr. Sterne. They 
are, for the moit part, familiar letters to intimate friends ; 
breathing the warmeft cffufions of a heart overflowing with 
benevolence, and totally deftitute of referve. Thole addreffed 
to Mrs. Sterne, or his daughter, are ftronely marked with 
the feclings of conjugal or paternal affeQion. On the whole, 
though it muit be acknowledged that thefe Letters abound with 
the fallies of an imagination hurried away by innocent levity, 


and regardlefs of decorum, they are admirably expreflive of 


the author’s particular caft of genius, clearly evincing him, at 
the fame time, to have been an ardent lover of the focial vir- 
tues, and a man of extraordinary humanity.—Such readers as 
are pleafed with the ityle and manner of Triftram Shandy, 
will regret the fhortnefs of the Fragment with which this col- 
le&tion concludes. 





XI. An Abridgment of Penal Statutes, By William Addington, 
Ej. one of the Magiftrates prefiaing at the Public-Ofice, in 
Bow-Street. 8s. Cadell. 

V FE, cannot inform the reader with precifion, whether the 

prefent article is a folio, a quarto, or an o¢tavo, for it is 
printed in the form of a mufic book ; but we can tell him what 
is much more eflential, that itis a work of great utility, and 
very defervedly entitled to a place in his library. 

The plan which our author has adopted is well calculated to 
anfwer e double purpofe of clearnefs and brevity. He firft 
ftates the offence in one column. In a fecond, he places the 
punifhment or penalty annexed to it. His third column tells 
us in what manner the penalty is to be recovered. A fourth 
defcribes the application of all penaltics. A fifth fhews the 
number of witnefles neceffary for the conviction of offenders. 
The fixth afcertains ihe number of juftices requifite to be pre- 
fent; and the laft column contains a reference to the particular 
fection of the particular ftatute by which the crime was ori- 
ginelly conftituted.—The following fhort extrac will give a 
tull idea of the work, 
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Mr. Addington, with a degree of modefty highly com™ 
mendable, fays that his Abridgment is littie more than an ia- 
dex to the Statutes; yet this very circumitance is the principal 
recommendation of his performance, fince he has not been 
brief at the expence of perfpicuity. The profeffed defign of 
the article before us, is to refcue the reader from the difficulty 
ef engaging a formidable phalanx of folio volumes, and to 
fhew him at a fingle view, not only whar the offences are, 
which have been created by our itatutes, but to fhew himalfo 
at a fingle view, 4ow they are punifhable by thefe pofitive in. 
ftitutions of his country. 

There is a copious Table of Contents to this volume, and 
the Abridgment reaches to the 14th year of his prefent ma- 
jefty. Upon the whole, Mr. Addington will fave the pra&i- 
tioners of the law much time; he will be peculiarly fervice- 
able to gentlemen in the commiffion of the peace ; and finally, 
be a very neceflary companion for the mafter of every family. 





XII. Difcourfes preached on feveral Occafiens, by Thomas Sherlock, 
D. D. late Lord Bifoop of London, and Majier of the Temple, 
Fol. V. 8v0. 55. beards, Davies. 


HE author of thefe Difcourfes, as the editor obferves, no 
fooner appeared in the great world, than he gave evident 
proofs of the extent of his learning, and the fuperiority of his 
genius. His views, both in civil and religious matters, were 
always large and comprehenfive, not confined to the narrow 
fyitems of particular parties, nor fubjeCted to the fuQuating 
principles of powerful and interefted mew. He was a ftrenuous 
and able defender of the great truths of our religion. He 
made it his conftant practice to inculcate the chriftian and fo- 
cial virtues; to enforce a due and fteady fubmiffion to. the 
laws ; to infpire prince and people with a fen‘e of their ref- 
peGtive duties, and to difcountenance all temporary changes 
and hafty innovations in church and ftate. 

Thefe fermons were feparatcly publifhed, foon after they 
were preached; but as moft of them were become fcarce, a 
republication was earn ftly defired by all the adinirers of this 
excellent writer’s theological compofitions. 

They were preached on the following occafions : 

Difcourfe [. Before the Queen at St. James’s, Jan. 30, 
1704.—The fubject of this difcuurfe is that obedience to go- 
vernors, which is enjoined by the law of God, and the unjuf- 
tifiable condudt of thole, who attempt to promote unneceffary 
changes, either in church or ftate.—* Toview, fays he, with 
pleafure the faétions and difturbances of 2 kingdom ; and, like 
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the lame and impotent at the pool of Bethefda, to long for 
the froubling of the waters, that we may firft ftep in, and 
make fome private advantage of the public calamities, is nei- 
ther the part of a good man, or [nor] a good citizen.’—Yet 
how often is this the real defign of thofe, who would be thought 
patriots, and advocates for liberty ! 

The editor, fpeaking of this difcourfe, makes the following 
remark, which feems pretty juft: ‘It has been matter of 
doubt with fome, whether this difcourfe, which was preached 
above feventy years fince, when the author was a young man, 
has been excelled, either in language or matter, by any that 
he delivered from the pulpit afterwards.’ 

II. Preached before the Sons of the Clergy, at St. Paul’s, 
1710. 

If, Preached before the Lord-Mayor, Nov. 5, 1712. In this 
difcourfe the author endeavours to afcertaia the proper limits 
of fpiritual and civil power.—Among other oblervations, he 
has the following. 

The church has no right to impofe penal laws upon any 
account: in matters purely of a religious nature, the {tate 
has no right. But of fuch matters perhaps, there may be 
great fcarcity in the world: for the pafhons of men work 
themfelves into their religious concerns ; and the controverly 
grows infenfibly into a ttru ggle fer power and fuperiority ; and 
often breeds convulfions, that fhake the very conftitution of 
the civil government. And muft the maeiftrate fit flill, be- 
caufe the “buftle is about religion, and be told, that he has 
nothing to do in it? Surely it becomes him to ftir, and to 
drive confcience out of the Rate to its proper fcat, the heart 
of man; whether his power neither can, nor ought to pur- 
fue it.’ 

IV, Preached before the Houfe of Commons, Mar. 8, 1714, 
being the Anniverfary of her Mojefty’ s Acceilion. In this dif- 
courfe, the author delineates the charater of a good prince, 
from 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4. 

V. Preached in the Temple Church, Nov. 20, 1715, on 
account of the rebellion at that time. 

VI. Preached before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gofpel in Foreign Parts, 1715. 

VII. A Thankfgiving Sermon, occafioned by the Suppref- 
fion of the Rebellion ; preached before the Houle of Com- 
inons, June 7, 1716. 

VIII. Preached at St. Bride’s before the Lord-Mayor, 1717. 

1X, Preached at the fame place in 1728; ftating and re- 
commending the Cafe of the Infolvent Pebtors. 


X. Preached before the Houfe of Lords, Jan. 30,17... 
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Xf. The Nature and Extent of Charity; preached before 
the Truftees of the Infirmary in James-ftreet, 1735. 

XII. Preached before the Society for Promoting Proteftant 
Schools in Ireland, 1738. 

Xf. A Charity Sermon at St. Sepulchre’s, 1719. 

XIV. Preached in 1745, on Occafion of the Rebellion ia 
Scotiand. 

In thefe fermons, the judicious reader will difcover the fame 
energy of fentiment, and purity of diftion, the fame pious 
intention to promote virtue and true religion, the fame pa- 
thetic and convincine addrefs to the heart, witich emineatly 
diftineuith the reft of this prelate’s difcourfes. 





—_—— — 


XI. Thirty fix Difcourfes on Praftical Subje@s. By the late Rew. 
Benjamin Ibbot, D, D. Crapiam in Ordinary to bis Majefty 
King George the Firjt, Prebendary of Weftminfter, Recor of 
St. Paul’s, Shadwell, and Preacher. djfifiant at St. James’ Sy 
Weitminier. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125. boards. Davies. 


HE editor has prefixed to thefe Difcourfes an account of 
the life and writings of the author, communicated by 
Dr. Flexman. 

The following particulars are fome of the moft material cir- 
cumftances in thefe memoirs. 

Dr. Benjamin Ibbot was the fon of Mr. Thomas Ibbot, vi- 
car of Swaffham, and rector of Beachamwell, in the county 
of Norfolk. Tie was vorn at Beachamwell, in the year 16803 
and at the age of fifteen, was entered at Clare-Hall, in the 
eesti ot ape 2: under the tuition of the reverend 
Mr. Laughton, a geutleman joftly celebrated fer his attain- 
ments in philofophy and mathematics; to whom Dr. Samuc? 
Clarke acknowledged himfelf indebted for many of the notes 
inferted in his Latin verfion of Rohault’s Philofophy. 

Mr. Ibbot tock the degree of A.B. in 1699, removed to 
Corpus Chrifii the ycar following, and commenced A. M. in 
1703. 

In the year1707, archbifhop Tentfon appointed him his 
chaplain, and th of next year collated him to the treafurerfhip 
of the cathedral church of Wells. He alfo prefented him to 
the regtory cf the pevese's parifhes of St. Vedalt and St. Mi- 
chael Querne. 

In 1713 and 1714, by the appointment of the archbifhop, 
he preached the courfe of férmons for the lefture founded by 
Mr. Boyle. In chefe’ cifeourfes the true notion of the exer- 
cile of private jadgment, or free-thinking’ in matters of relit- 
gion, is fairly and iully tiated, the principal objefuons againit 
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it are anfwered, and the modern way of free- thinking, as treated 
by Mr. Collins, is judicioufly refuted. 

In 1716, Mr. Ibbot was appointed chaplain in ordinary te 
king George I. and the next year created D.D. In....« 
he was made preacher-afliftant to Dr. Clarke at St. James’s, 
and prefented to the rectory of St. Paul’s, Shadwell. __ 

Upon his being inftalled a prebendary in the collegiate 
church of St. Peter, Weftminiter, in 1724, he retired to Came 
berwell for the recovery of his health, which had been im- 
paired by the fatigue of conftant preaching to very numerous 
congregations, at a confiderable diftance from each other. 
Here he died on the 5th of April, 1725, in the 45th year of 
his age, and was buried in Weftminfter- Abbey. 

Soon after his death, Thirty Difcourfes on Pra&ical Subjeéts 
were feleéted from his manufcripts by his friend Dr. Clarke; 
and publifhed for the benefit of his widow, in two volumes, 
oétavo ; for which fhe was favoured with a large fubfcription. 

In 1719, Dr. Ibbot publifhed a tranflation of Puffendorf’s 
Treatife, De Habitu Religionis Chriftiane ad Vitam civilem ; 
Of the Relation between Church and State, or how far Chrif- 
tian and Civil Life affect each other: with a Preface giving 
fome account of the book, and its ufe, with regard to the 
controverfies in agitation at that time. See Herne’s Account 
of the Bangorian Controverfy, in Bifhop Hoadly’s Works, 
vol. i. p 697, vol. ii. p, 389. Mafters’s Hilt. of Corpus 
Chrifti College, Part I. p. 317, 318. and Appendix, p, 98, 
The two volumes now before us confift of the Thirty Dif- 
courfes abovementioned, and Six Occafional Sermons, pub- 
lifhed feparately in the author’s life time. 

The fubjeis are of a popular and ufeful kind: fuch as, 
the Nature of Regeneration, the Satisfa€tion attending a Vir- 
tuous Life, the True Notion of Chriftian Faith, the Necef- 
fity of Righteoufnefs, the Love of Pleafure, the Effe&ts of Su- 
perftition, the Strait Gate, the Government of the Paffions, 
the Reafonablenefs of the Terms of Salvation, the Duty of 
Prayer, the Certainty of a Refurre@tion, &c. 

On thefe topics, the author’s manner of writing is calm 
and difpaffionate ; his language plzin and unafieQed ; his rea- 
foning clear and methodical ; his illuftrations of Scripture ra- 
tional and judicious ; his reprefenrations of human nature, 
religion, and the Deity, liberal and manly. Notwithftand- 
ing fome inaccuracies of expreflion, and the difadvantages at- 
tending a want of the author’s final emendations, we may 
place thefe Difcourfes in the firft clafs of practical fermons. 
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NIV. Ariftotle’s Poetics $ or Difcourfes concerning Tragic and Epie 
Lmitation, Tranflated from the Greek into Englith. 8vo. 35. 64. 
Dodiley. 


THE Poetics of Ariftotle have been univerfally eftcemed as 

a work replete with the molt judicious obfervations on 
tragic and epic compofition. It abounds with thole {trong 
marks of fagacity aud difcernment, which fo much diftinguifhed 
that mafterly critic and philofopher, whofe penetr-iing ge- 
nius feems to have pervaded, with an accuracy approaching 
to intuition, the abftrufett fubjects of fpeculative enquiry, and 
who has given law to the human underftanding, in fome of 
its deepeft difquifitions. The concife manner, however, ia 
which the Poetics, as well as other works of the celebrated Sta- 
gyrite, are written, has given rife to various interpretations, 
on which the fentiments of commentators have’ been divided ; 
and it is doubtlefs greatly owing to this circumftance, that fo 
few tranflations of thefe Difcourfes are to be met with ia any 
language. 

It will appear from the following fpecimen, that the author 
of this verfion has been niore attentive to deliver the fenfe of 
the original in its literal acceptation, than either to divelt it 
of obfcurity, or exprefs it with elegance. 

© Concerning the Parts of Tragedy, according to the Quality. 

‘ Hence it follows that every tragedy, according to the 
quality, fhould neceflarily confift of fix parts; and thefe are 
fable, morals, fentiment, language, fcenery, and mufic. The 
means with which they make the imitation are two; the man- 
ner of imitating, one ; and, the different obje&ts, three; and 
befides thefe, nothing. 

‘ Not few of the poets therefore have, (if I may be allowed 
the expreffion,) made ufe of thefe fpecies. For every piece 
has in like manner, fcenery, morals, fable, ode, and fentiment. 
But the principal part is the arrangement of affairs. For tra- 
gedy is an imitation not of men; but of aétion, and of life; 
of happinefs, and mifery. For happinefs depends on a€tion ; 
and the end is a certain action, not a quality. According to 
the morals they are fuch or fuch; but according to the 
actions, happy, or the contrary. Confequently, they do not 
act to imitate the morals, but comprehend the morals within 
the ations. So that the affairs and fable are the end of tra- 
gedy ; and the end is the chief confideration of all: farther, 
without action, tragedy could not be ; but without morals it 
might. For the tragedies of moft modern authors are without 
morals, and upon the whole there are magy fuch poets. It is 
juft the fame with the painters, Zeuxis and Polygnotus. For 
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394 Ariftotle’s Poetics. 

Polygnotus is certainly a good moral painter; but Zeurxis's 
paintings have no moral, Again, fhould any one range in 
order, moral fayings, fine language and fentiments, he would 
not perform what is the bufinefs of tragec¢y. Whereas a tra- 
gecy, that ufes thefe more fpaiingly, and has fable and ar- 
rangement of affairs, will do it much better. To which 
may be added, that the chief things with which tragedy capti- 
vates the mind,. are parts of the fable; the incidents and dif- 
coverices. As a farther proof flill; they, who undertake to 
write, attain accuracy in the language and morals, fooner than 
in the arrangement of affairs; as almoft all the primitive 
pects have done. Surcly then, the primary objet of all, and 
as it were foul of tragedy, is the fable; and the morals fe- 
condary. 

* Something almoft fimilar to this happens in defigning. For 
fhould any one daub with the moft beautiful colours confufedly ; 
he would not delight the mind in fo high a degree, asif he 
iketched a refemblance even with chalk, 

‘ And it is both an imitation of ation, and by means of it 
chiefly of living chara&ers. A third thing is the fentiment ; 
and this is a faculty of fpeaking whatever is internal and fuit- 
able; which in the dialogues we muft learn from common 
ufage, and rhetoric. The antients made their charaéters {peak 
citizen-like ; the moderns adorn with rhetoric. The moral 
is that which fhews what the choice is in fuch difcourfes as do 
not clearly difcover whether the fpeaker choofes or refufes. 
Therefore fome of them have no moral. 

‘ And the fentiment means whereby they fhew any thing 
cont it is, or is not fo; or in general declare fomething. 

¢ Afourth, the ftyle of the difcourfes; I mean, as was ob- 
ferved before, that ftyle is the interpretation by words ; which 
both in verfe and nad has the fame power, Of the reft, 
mufic, being fifth, is moft pre-eminent of the graces. The 
fcenery, it is true, captivates the mind, but is vomeeall from 
art, and leaft effential to poetry. For tragedy has a power 
even without the reprefentation or players. Befides, in the 
decorations it is not fo much the poet’s, as the fcene-maker’s 
fkill that is required,’ 

For facilitating the reader's conception, the tranflator might 
have asvantageoufly illuftrated fome paflages of the work with 
explanatory notes, ‘and alfo have adhered lefs fcrupuloufly to 
the idiom of the original, where the fenfe was fufficiently ob- 
vious. The verfion however may be ufeful to thofe who have 
not read the treatife in the language of Ariftotle ; and it is 
here accompanied with extracts concerning the Greek theatre 
and matks, -tranilated from the Greek of Julius Pollux. 
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XV. Memoirs of the Laplanders in Finmark, their Lenguage, Mag 
ners, Cufioms, and former Paganifm, &c. (continued from p. 416.) 
HAP. VII. The chief fubfiftente of the highland Laplanders dur- 


ing their long winter confilts in reindeer flefh, boiled, or roaft- 


Cry 


ed, or, for variety’s fake, dried in fmoak; occafionally they alfo 


feaft on bears, foxes, fifli, otters, fea-dogs, and other animals, ex- 
cept pork, from which they abitain, deeming it forbidden food. 

In fummer, when few reindeer are killed, the milk of thofe ani- 
mals is mixed with forrel, or a fort of blackberries, (Empetrum 
Nigrum, Flor Suec. 904.) tothe coniiftence of a pap. Autumn im- 
parts to that milk a fmal! degree of acidity, but it foon freezes in- 
fenfibly into maffes, in which it is ftored up for winter, when for 
their fingle daily meal, alump fufficient for the family is fiiit cut 
off with a hatchet, then carved with knives, ‘erved up, and eaten 
with gnafhing teeth. 

But what little miik the reindeer yield in the depth of winter is, 
asa dainty, carefully referved for the miffionary, or other guelts, 
whom they intend to feaft. Like the other milk it is frozen, but 
one fide of the vefle] being placed near the fire, part of the furface 
thaws, and is then eaten with {poons. To prevent its lofing its 
fweetnefs and whitenefs, and turning rancid, the veel is care- 
fully covered, and fheltered from the winds. 

The cheefle made of reindeer-milk is eaten new, or boiled in wa- 
ter and ftored up, and fometiines toafted. It is fo fat asto burn like 
candles, and faid alfo to be an excellent fpecific to reftore limbs be- 
numbed with cold. 

A kind of bouillon they prepare with water, blood, flour, and 
fat; the bloodis poured into a reindeer’s ventricle, and when fro 
zen, ftored up for winter; when they cut part of the ventricle and 
blood, and melt itin a kettle: they alfo frequently bake cakes of 
flour and water on the coals. 

The fea Laplanders live on foles, excellent falmon, cod, &c. 
boiled, roafted, or dried, and dipped in train oil by way of fauce ; 
on fith-livers mixed with black-berries, and boiled toa pap; and on 
foups made of flourand water, with the addition of fome fuet, or 
meat, and fome fmati-cut reindeer cheefe. 

All the Laplanders eat their fatteft difhes without bread 5 in lieu of 
fruits, or by way of defert, they eat notonly the root of angelica, but 
the plant, generally green, fometimes roatted on the coals, or boiled 
in milk ; and the thin inner bark of birch and white pines, fcraped 
and dipped in train-oil. This iquor their children are uled to re- 
hith from their earlielt infancy; they prefer itto butter; but they 
donot, as has often been affirmed, drink whole pints of it at their 
meals: to women in labour a fmall dofe of train-oil is admi- 
niftered as acordial, and to facilitate delivery. Tbeir general crink 
is water mixed with fnow, whilft fnow is to be had. 

Ch. VILL. Both the tents of the highlanders and the cottages of 
the fea Laplanders, being very (mall, admit but a fimple, fcanty, 
portable furniture, confifting of a few pots, kettles, bafons, difnes 
made of birch wood, pewter flafks, horn fpoons, and fome other 
{mall veffel: fome of them “vy pewtereplates, but very few one 
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or two filver fpoons. Chairs and tables they have none, but fit 
crofs-legged onthe ground in a circle round their dithes. The 
highlanders ufe no candles or lamps; thofe of the fea Laplanders 
are made of wood, into which they put fome thell, fuch as the 
ofca maxima Linngi, with train-oil, and ruth (juncus conglo- 
meratus, or juncus effufus) ferves them for a wick: a fmall hol- 
lowed piece of a tree fervesas a cradie for their children, in which 
they are carefully wrapped up and tied, and carried about by their 
mother, on ber back, or, on diftant journies, in ber fledge. 

Ch. IX. Fewanimalsare fo very ufeful totheir owners as reindeers 
They are the chief fupport and care of the highland Laplanders 5: 
but as their figure and defcription may be feen in any Syftem of 
Zoology or Natural Hiftory, we will here confine ourfelves to a 

eneral and concife account of their various ule. 

Wild reindeer are, in point of fize and fatnefs, far fuperior to 
domeftic ones ; and of the latter, the males are incomparably larger 
than the females ; of whom fome, called aldo, bring forth annually 
their young ; others, named reduo, every other year ; and fome are 
totally barren. 

In tummer they feed on grafs; in- winter, ona white mols, (lichen 
rangiferinus,) which they dig with their feet from under the {now:: 
if the {now be too hard frozen, or the ground covered with ice, and 
their food inaccefhible, they mutt ftarve and perifh, and their owners 
be reduced to diltrefs and famine; a calamity which, providen- 
tially, feldom happens. Eut tie reindeer are liable to be tormented 
by feveral infects and worms, efpeciaily by the afrus nafalis; and 
often perifh by various difeafes, ome of them epidemical; whence the 
wealthy owner of fix hundred reindeer, fees his herd fometimes 
ona fuider reduced toa very {mall number, and himfelf to poverty 
and want. 

Befides want of food, peftering infects, painful and fatal difeafes, 
the reindeer often fall a prey to wolves, and other favage beafts 
abounding in Lapland ; efpecially in fevere weather, when hunger 
makes their enemies more ravenous, and gufts of fnow, or ftorms, 
force the herdfmen to take fhelter behind the fnow-hills. The 
wolves, however, are always attended by fwarms of crows ready to 
fealton their leavings, but apt to defeat their own. hopes by pro- 
claiming to the Laplanders the approach of unwelcome guetts. 
The herd of a family is generally guarded by its fervants or 
giown children; the reindeer always continue in the open air, and 
at night lie in a circle round their owner’s tent. To prevent their 
itraying in the fields or woods, a number of docile, ftrong, and 
ufeful dogs are kept, though very poorly. Though the reindeer 
yield a Icfs quantity of milk than goats, that cefeét is abundantly 
compenfated by the fuperior quality of the milk, and the number 
of the reindeer. 

When a reindeer js tobe killed, they firft tie the beaft to a ftake, 
then with a knife fab itin the breut, when it runs a few turns 
round the {take and drops: it bleds inwardly, and the blood is 
carefully ftored up for winter food. 

When a Laplander is reduced to a number of reindeer infuficient 
for his {upport, he entrults the care of them to fome friend or neigh- 
bour, and removes with his family tothe fea coaft to fubfilt by 
fifhing. 

Ch. X. Wealthy Laplanders are drawn by gelded reindeer ; the 
poor ule reindeer-cows. Totrain them fit for their fervice is a 
tedious aud troubleiyme talk, as, at Grit, they prove very refrac- 
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‘tery. Their various trappings are made by women: they are not. 


ied by double reins like horfes, but by a fingile leather thong. The 
Mledges are various, fome, as the gierterres and the pulkes, are {mall 
and portable, fit to carry one perfon: others, as the raido kierres, 
and lok #ierres, are larger, and fit to tranfport .tents, furniture, 
ftores, &. When a family removes, the driver fitsin the foremoft 
fledge ; to whofe back-part the reindeer before the fecond fledge is 
tied, &c. {fo that a train of feven or more fledges is often guided by 
ene man. As the fledge is drawn by a fingle rope, when gliding 
down a declivity ir would run foul on the reindeer; to prevent 
which another reindeer is fattened on the back part of-the fledge; 
and if the declivity be too fteep, the reindeer before the fledge is 
lkewife tied behind it and the fledge takes it own courle. 

Ch. XI. The fea Laplanders change their refidence twice ina 
year: in fpring andin autumn; in which latter feafon they return 
to their fixed winter cottage. The highlanders,.on the contrary, 
like the ‘T‘artars or Arabs, rove'from place to place forthe conve- 
niency of pafturage ; in fummer they flowly approach with their 
families and herds to the fea-coaft, for the purpofe of fifhing; their 
luggage is then carried on reindeer’s backs: in autumn they retire 
towardsjthe interior mountains. Their winter journies are greatly 
facilitated by their ledges; and the danger of feveral trains en- 
countering each otber in the dark, is prevented by bells hung on 
thereindeer’s neck. Howthe Laplanders on their winter journies, 
over inhofpitable, unfrequented tracks, covered with fnow and 
ice, amidft precipices, in piercing winds, in guits of {now and hoar 
froft, and in long dark winter nights, when the reindeer before 
the fledge is hardly to be feen, can find their way, and reach their 
leftined place, is indeed a matter of amazement, and hardly cred- 
ible by thofe who have not’ feen it. But the Laplanders 
avail themfelves in their courfe, of the direction of fettled winds 
when blowing, or of their knowirdge of the flars ; of which, though 
no altronomens, they know many exast!y, and have even called 
fome by particular names; among which we cannot wonder to find 
a reindeer tiar. Length of way, or depth of fnow, often forces 
them to pafs a whole winter night in the open air; on thefe occalions 
they erecta {mali tent and makea fire. 

In 1733. Chriftian VI made a tour through Norway. Mr. Leem 
then gave his majefty an account of the {tate of the miffion, trade, 
&c. in Finmark, and was ordered to fend a young Laplander to 
court. The propofal was declined by every parent and every youth, 
till one Korfnzs was at length perfuaded to make the voyage. He 
arrived in autumn, was gracioufly received, elegantly drefled, and 
well entertained. But from the change of a Laplandifh to court 
diet, he fell fick in December and died ; and bis finery was feat to 
his relations in proof how well he had been treated. 


| To be continued, | 


XIV. Der Winter. By C. C. L. Hirfchteld. 8uo. Leipzig. German. 

HIS collection contains twenty-one periodical eflays, of which 

we will here give the general contents, and referve fome {pe- 
cimens for another Review. 

I. In the firfi efflay the author confiders the changes of nature at 
the beginning of winter, and the fentiments arifing from them : 
takes a retroi{pect of the paft fummer: and obferves that the winter 
affords fubjeéts for uleful and agreeable conilerations. IL. Farther 
views on the devaftations cauled by winter: frailty of human life, 
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ftorms, and tempefts, with their ufefulnefs to mankind: moral ree 
marks: unfettled weather: fun fetting in a gloomy evening. III. 
The meteors of this feafon are not to be confidered merely as they 
are perceived by the fenfes; but according to their nature, pur- 
pofe, and relations to the whole: ufe of rains, and fogs in nature’s 
economy. IV. Providential care for the animal kingdom during 
this feafon: winter's fleep of birds: a moral application on human 
conduét: wandering birds: meditation on Providence. V. Be- 
ginning of cold: froft, its gradual increafe, and changes produced 
by it: accidental rains : return of redoubled froft: nature's care 
for her creatures: effeéts of cold on health: invitation to walk: 
advantages of our climate. WI. Snow; its formation: white co- 
vering of the oo tsombellifhments and ufes: focial amufe- 
ments. VII. Reflexions on hunting: recommendation of pity for 
animals: effects of a paffion for hunting, on manners and temper. 
Vili. Man more fociable in winter: facial meetings or clubs; pic- 
tere of a lady formed for an agreeable converfation. IX. Grand 
aifemmblies . their ufes and da geo morality of gaming: charac- 
ters of gameflers. XN. Coucerts: the praifes of a celebrated finger : 
charms and ufes of mufic, etpe cially in winter, XI. Balls: folemn 
preparations of the fair fex. Plays: confiderations on their 
various ules. Nill. Tra: ition yw winter amufements to perfons 
fuffering during that feafon: compaffion recommended. XIV. 
Winter amufements and Iabours of country people: the praifes of 


induftry, &c. XV. A P sme cn winter. XVI. Further views of 
its natural fcenes: a defeription of a gloomy hermit : his complaints 
of the world: moral re refle 


Etions on the accidents of human life, 
and on the motives for contentment. XVII, {mpartial care of Pro- 

i idence Bais every clime: our- winters contrafted with that of the 
frig cid zone, XVIIL Piture of a fine winter’s evening: a contem-~ 
patio n of the tlarry heavens. XIX. Ufes of ftudy in winter: the 
fair fex invited to infrutive readings, XX. Slow decline of win- 
ter: changes produced by time in nature’s {cenes: applied to hu- 
man lite, and to the comfort of unhappy perfons: providential 
care for oldage. XXI, Keturn of fring : : proipect into delightful 
fays: conclufion. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Plutarcht Chzronenfis, que fuperfant omnta, Grece & Latine, 
priscipibaus ex Editionibus capt Virorumgue dogiorum futfque An- 
notationous infiruxit. Jo. Jac. We tke. Tomus I. v0. Liphe. 
ye HiS firlt volume contains Reiixe’s and Du Soul’s prefaces, and 
Lracier’s chronology on Piutarch’s Lives: the ten firft lives of 
itluftr:ous Greeks and Romens, from Bryomt’s edition, collated with 
anterior ones: under the text Crufer’s Latin verfion, Stephan’s, 
Xyiander’s, and Bryomt’s netes at large, and the various readings of 
othes editions; Ruald’s, Palmer's, and Keifke’s notes have been 
added by way of appendix. The late Dr. Reifke’s merits as an 
editor are well known; his editions of feveral claffics have not been 
yaterrapted by his death, but are continued under the direction of 
iis learned widow. 
if. Jeius ex Natalium Ofportunitate Meffias. Autore Johanne Ernefo 
Fabro. 8vo. Jenz. 
Tiefe ten theets contain two programms : of which the firft 
proves that no period of time could have been better adapted to the 
purpe fe 
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purpofe for which our Saviour was fent on earth, than that in which 
he actually appeared. In the fecond programma, Mr, Faber at- 
temptsto explain a paflage of Zachary iii. 8,9, 10. and thinks 
it a parallel tothe prophecy in Dan. ix. 24. In this attempt he 
has difplayed much erudition, ingenuity, and patience; yet 
not attained that ftriking evidence which precludes objections 
and doubts. 

19. Befchreibung der bifber bekannter Boehmitchen Minzen, nach Chre- 
nologifcher Ordnung, nebf einem kurzen Begrif des Lebens der Minz- 
Jirfien, und anderer, aux welche fie find gepragt worden, miteing- 
frreueten hiftorifchen Nachrichten von dem Bergbaue in Boehmen. 
Aufeefertiget vonAdauctus Voigt a $t.Germano, Priefer des Ordens 
der Frommen Schulen 1.11. U1. Band. A Defcriptiox of all known Bo- 
hemian Coins, in a chronological Series, with a fhort Abftra& of the 
Lives of the Sovereigns under whofe Reigns, and of other Perfonages 
on whofe Actions they were firuck ; and fome hifarical Accounts of the 
Bohemian Mines. By Adautt Voigt, Gc. 3 Vols. in gto. with Cuts. 
Prague. German. 

The plan of this work is excellent, and notwithftanding its dif- 
ficulties, extremely well executed; the author has united the fe- 
veral merits of an impartial and candid hiftorian and biographer, 
with the profound diiquifitions of an antiquarian and critic. The 
third volume brings the hiltory downto the year 1620. The whole 
work is to coniilt of fix volumes; of which vol. IL—IV. are affigned 
to the coins of fovereigns; the Vth allotted to thofe of the cler- 


gy, to family and mifceiilaneous coins and medals ; andthe VIth is 


reierved for the coins and medals of the margravate of Moravia. 


20. Joh. Chriftoph. Andreas Mayer’s Abhandlung von dem Nutzen der 
Syftematifchen Botanick in der Arxuey-und Haujbaltungs-Kunft. AnEffay 
on the Ufefulne/s of Syftematical Botany in the Sciences of Phyfic and 
Oceconomy, by J.C. A. Mayer, M. D. 4to. Greifswald. German. 
Solidity, perfpicuity, and conciienefs are the merits of this very 

fhort eflay. 

et. Icones Ligzorum exoticorum © noftratiuam Germanicorum ev 

Arboribus, Arbufeulis © Fruticibus varit Generis colleRforum. With 
coloured Plates. Folio, Nurnberg. 

The firft part confifts of twelve elegant plates; each con- 
taining nine figures of as many fpecies of wood, with their colours 
when polifhed. The printed fleets contain a mere lift.of Latin and 
German names of the woods here repre/ented, 

22.C F. Vogel's Pra&ifcher Unterricht vor Tafcien-uhrer fo wohl fir 
die Verfertiger als auch fir die Liebhaber derfelbea. C.F. Vogel's 
Pra@ical Account concerning Watches, dejigned both for Watchmakers 
and Buyers. 8vo. with six Cuts. Leipzig. German. 

In this work Mr. Vogel firft examines and defcribes the con- 
ftituent parts of a watch, and informs his readers how to judge 
of the feveral metals of which they confit; then follow the calcu- 
lations, though without theoretical remarks, &c. An account of 
feveral decifive trials, by which the merits of all the different kinds of 
watches may be afcertained; and a copious lif of books on watches, 
and the wa‘chmakers art. The work appears to be very ufcful. 
¢3. Jofephi Quarin—P/y/icii, Methodus medendarum Febrium ®ve 

Vindobone. 

The curative method, recommended in this little treatife, is im- 

ple and judicious; and the diztetic rules carefully laid down. 
Dd-4 24. Jofeph: 
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24. jofephi Quarin, Methodus medendarum Inflammationum, 3ve. 
Vindobone. 


The author herein treats of inflammatory fevers in a rational and 
practical manner. 


25. Etliche Gedichte xu'r Probe, von Mofes Dobrutka. Some Poems 
intended as a Specimen. &vo. Vienna. German. 

Mr. Mofes Dobrufka, a Lithuanian Ifraelite, difplays an exube- 
rant fancy ; though deftitute of tafte. This fpecimen of his poetry 
contains; 1. Agar and Ifmael, an Eaftern Tale; full of bombatt. 
2. Philint and Aglaia, an indifferent paftoral poem. 3. The 
Hoard, in which he attempts to imitate Gefner; ‘“* With a hoard 
** of gold and filver he has found corroding cares—” whether 
to manage it asa Jew or fpend it asa poet, is the quettion. 4.On 
‘Happinefs ; the cynical difcovery, that many fuppofed by others 
to be happy, are far from being fo, was made long before Diogenes. 
5. An indifferent imitation of the firft Ode of Anaacreon 


26. Rhapfodie, von Johan. Heinrich Reimhart dem jungern. 8v9° 
German. 
Av humorous fatire in doggrel rhyme, on the numerous and 
wunfucceisful pretenders to poetry, and the various ftratagems 
which they ufe to obtain notice and applaufe. 


27. Gedichte,im Gefehmacke des Grecourt. Poems, in Grecourt’s Man- 
nev. 8vo. Frankfort and Leipfig. German, | 

Both the {pecies and merits of thefe poems feem to be well ex- 

prefied in this title. Like Grecourt’s they are ingenious and loofe. 


28. Verfuch iiber dex Character des Menfchen, und eines Volkes siber- 
haupf. In einem kurzen Abrife von F,L. von Hopgarten. Ax Effay 
on the Charaéer of Man, and of Nations tn general. 8vo. Leiptig. 
German. ) eet 
In the firft effay the author confiders felf-love as the main fource 

of human aétions; to which he traces voluptuoufnefs, ambition, 
and avarice, by whofe various mixtures and limitations, he attempts 
to explain the variety of human characters. In the fecond he en- 
deavours to account for the diverfity of the charaéters of nations, 
from the variety of their forms of government.  s* ’ 


29. Mémoires fur les Canaux qu'on peut conftruire en Bourgcgne, & 
particuliérement fur celui dont le Lac de Longpendu fermeroit le poins 
de partage. 12m0. Paris. 

‘The author of this Memoir examines feveral projeéts of canals 
propofed in Burgundy, and declares himfelf with great zeal and 
judgment for that of Longpendy, by which the Saone might be 
jomed to the Loire; and the internal commerce of France be 
greatly facilitated and improved. 


30. Traité Economique & Phyfique des O:ftaur de baffe-cour ; contenant 
la Detcription de ces Oifeaux, la Maniere de les élever, de les multi- 
pleer, de les nourir, ae les traiter dans leurs Maladies & d'en tirer 
Frofit, tant pour nous Alimens que peur nos Medicamens, & pour les 
différens Arts © Metiers. 1220. Paris. 

This ufeful pra€tical treatife contains a very minute defcription 
ef ten Species of domekic fowls. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


POLITIC A lL. 


31. A plain State of the Argument betvseen Great Britain and ben 
Colonies. Svo. 6d. Becket. 
‘i arguments advanced in the American controverfy 
have undergone fuch frequent difcuffion, that they hardly 
gan be rendered more plain. At atime when we may fuppofe 
the queftion is fully decided in the public judgment, itis fome 
comfort in perufing another pamphlet on this fubje€t, that where 
we can expect no additional information, our patience is not 
tired with prolixity. This writer, who maintains the fopree 
macy of parliament, reduces the difpute to a few points, and 
thefe he treats with perfpicuity. 


32. The Condu& of Adminifiration with regard to the Colonies, 

7 8vo. 1s. Williams. 

This pamphlet contains a recital of the meafures purfued by 
government againft the colonifts fince the commencement of the 
American difpute, accompanied with the ufual mifreprefentation 
of a violent partizan, and fome hackneyed arguments on the 
fubjeét. 

33. 4 Second Appeal to the Fufice and Interefts of the People on the 

Meafures refpeGing America. 8vo. 15.6d. Almon, 

In our Review * of the former pamphlet under this title, we 
informed our readers that the author confidently denied the au- 
thority of the Britifh parliament to tax the Americans; but 
had not refuted the arguments advanced in oppofition to that 
doftrine. In the prefent Appeal, he maintains the fame prin. 
ciples, with fimilar partiality. 

34. The Ewidence of the common and flatute Laws of the Realms 
in Proof of the Rights of Britons throughout the Britith Empire. 
Svo. 2s. Williams. 

Another difh of the good old political hotch-potch, with 
which we have been a hundred times regaled in the courfe of 
the two laft years. It is compounded of fomething refembling 
the vitals of the Britifh conftitution (which God long preferve !y 
feafoned with grateful {piceries for the palate of the Americans, 
and vile four crout for that of adminiftration. Happy would it 
be for the Reviewers, could the advocates for America be fa- 
tisfied with the black broth of the Lacedzmonians ! 


35. 4 Prepofition for the prefent Peace and future Government of 
the Britifh Colones in North America. 8vo. 15. W. Davis. 
The defign of this writer being profeffedly conciliatory, he 
avoids entering into the merits of the contefl between Great 
Britain and America ; and though he fometimes appears ‘to fa- 
vour the latter, it is rather in the way of apology than juftifi- 
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cation. The Propofition which he fubmits to the public is, 

that America fhould be reftored to its former footing, and the 

inhabitants grant their part of the fupplies as a voluntary aid 
to government. This plan, however, is evidently founded on 

@ total renunciation of the queition of right. 

36. Refiftance no Rebellicn. In which the Right of a Britith Sor 
liament to tax the American Colonies, is fully confilered, and 
found unconfiitutional: the Right cf a Free People to rifit in 
Di fence of their Laws and Conjiitution, affirted and vindicated : 
and the infamous Fallacies in John Wefley’s Addre/s to the Ame- 
rican Colonies, expofed and cenfured. Svo. 13s. Maud. 

Some months ago a pamphlet was publifhed * under the fame 
general title with that which now lies before us. The prefent 

rodu@ion, it muft be owned, though fimilar in refpect of the 
fubject, is differently modelled, and fuperior to the former both 
in compafs and ingenuity of argument. We meet not, how- 
ever with any remark that deferves particular attention, except 
jn the appendix, where the author endeavours to prove that the 

Americans are already more encumbered with public burthens 

than even Britain herfelf. But this eilimate is not fufficiently 

authenticated to jaltify a pofitive determination. 

37. An Old Pox Tarr’d and Feather’d, Occafioned by what is 
calla Mr. John Welley’s Calm Addre/s to cur American Ce- 
denies. 12mo0, 24, French. 

Thefe remarks are chiefly employed to fhew how much Mr. 
Welley, in his Calm Adadrefs to the Amszrican Colonies, has copied 
the pamphlet entitled Taxation no Tyranny ‘To prove the 
charge of plagiarifm, the author prefents us with a fynoplis, 
continued through feveral pages, divided into two columns, in 
one of which he exhibits pafizges from Dr, Johnfon, and in the 
other from Mr. Wefley. If Mr. Wefley thould reply to this ac- 
cufation, his defence wil! probably be, that he had approved the 
fentiments of the former learned gentleman, and could not cx- 
prefs them more properly. 

A conftitutional Anfwer to the rev. Mr. John Welley’s Calm 

Addre/i tothe American Colonies. 12m0. 2a. Dilly. 

39. A Letier to the rev. Mr, John Welley, cccaufioned by his Calm 
Addr fi to the American Colonies. By Caleb Evans, AZ. 4, 
somo. 34 Dilly. 

Our lait Review cave an account of two pamphlets written in 
aniwer to Mr. Wefley’s Addrefs; and in thefe now before us wé 
oie nothing which merits farther obfervation. The argu- 
ents on the fubject are fo fully exhauited, that, though the 
ary champions may Siew their zeal by continuing the dif- 

, they can hardly gain credit by their ingenuity. 
°. cmedines of the Heufe of Burgefes of Virginia. gro. 15, 6d, 

ongman. 

This pamphlet contains the proceedings of the aflembly laf 


fummer, re{pe€ting the rupture between them and their governor, 
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lord Dunmore ; with his lordfhip’s letters, meflages, &c. pub- 
lifhed from the original papers, by order of the houfe. 


ql. Sele& Differtations on Colonies and Planiations. By Sir Jofiah 
Child, Charles Davenant, LL.D. and Mr. William Wood. 
Sve. 15.6¢. Hay. 
The reputation of the authors from whom thefe difcourfes are 
extracted, renders it unneceffary to beftow any encomium on the 
political obfervations they contain. 


42. Marmor Norfolcienfe; or, az Effay on an ancient prophetical 
Infription, in Monkifo Rhyme, lately difcovered near Lynn, in 
Norfolk. By Probus Britannicus. Pudlifhed in 1739. A new 
Edition, with Notes, and a Dedication to S. Johnfon, LL.D. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Williams. 

Whether this pamphlet be really the production of the wri- 
ter to whom it has been afcribed, is not our bufinefs to deter- 
mine. But if it actually owes its origin to the reputed author, 
we cannot help confidering the republication of it, at prefent, 
without his own concurrence, as a very officious and invidious 
exertion of perfonal malevolence, 


DIVINIT Y. 

43. The Duty of flanding faft in our Spiritual and Temporal Lis 
Eerties, a Sermon, preached in Chrilt-Church, July 7, 1775. 
Before the firft Battalion of the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia. dy the rev. Jacob Duché. 8vo. 6d. Evans, Pater- 
nofler-row,. 

‘The text prefixed to this difcourfe is Gal. v. 1. ** Stand faft 
in the liberty, wherewith Chrift hath made us free.” St, Paul 
applies thefe words to a freedom from the Levitical law, which 
was to ceafe, of courfe, at the coming of Chrift; but this 
American preacher perverts them to a very different purpofe, 
the freedom, which is claimed by his countrymen: that is, in 
effect, a freedom from filial duty, and the laws of gratitude 
and honour. In the Epiftle of the former, fand fa? means, do 
not relapfe into Judaifm, but fleadily adhere to the Chriftian 
faith; inthe Sermon of the latter, it means, if it means any 
thing, oppofe the jurifdiction of your mother-country, perfe- 
vere in the meafures you have adopted, and, if you cannot 
conquer by any other means, fland faft to your artillery. 


44. 4 Sermon preached before the right ben. John Wiikes, Ef, 
Lord-Mayor, and the Court of Aldermen, Sc, of the City of 
London, at the Parifo Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, on 
Friday, Sept. 29, 1775, deing the Aaniverfary of the Election 
of a Mayor for the Year enfuing. By the iev. Jofeph William- 
fon, 4. M. 4ro. 1s. Williams. 

A fermon fhould always be adapted to the genius and man- 
ners of the audience, before which it is delivered. ‘The fame 
difcourfe, which may have as good an effect, as can weil be exe 
pected, at St. James’s, would be utterly improper and canes 

tual, 
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tual, if preached in the parifh-church of Llandyfrydog, and 
vice verfa. A preacher of any difcerament will not attempt 
to difcourfe on civil or ecclefiaftical polity before mechanics, on 
controverfial queftions before farmers, or on metaphyfics before 
a congregation of old women; becaufe thefe topics have no 
conic&ion with their occupations, and are above their capacities. 
But where certain duties are apt to be neglected, yet at the fame 
time are extremely practicable, there he may properly exert all 
his art of periuafion. For example: he may preach on honeily 
totradefmen, on temperance to citizens, on fincerity to cour- 
tiers, and on loyalty to modern patriots. And if his difcourfes 
are not effectual, his attempts will at leaft be laudable. 

Mr. Williamfon, like a judicious divine, preaching before 
the court of aldermen, and the livery of London, endeavours 
to recommend the virtues of quietnefs, moderation, unanimity, 
and politenefs. 

45. Exercitatio Theologica de Nuptiis Virginis fuperadulte: ad il- 
dafrandum lccum, 1 Cor. vil. 36. Qua fingularem fuam Senien- 
tiam piacid.c truditorum difquifitioni fubmittit Johannes Joa- 
chimus Zublinus, Sangallo Helvetius, ¥. De. M. Sve. 
Carclopol!. 

The fubject of this Differtation is the following text in St. 
Paul’s firf{t Epifile to the Corinthians, ch. vii. ver. 36. <* If any 
man think, that he behaveth himfelf uncomely towards his vir- 
gin, if fhe pafs the fower of her age, and need fo require, let 
him do what he will, he finneth not: let them marry.” 

This pailage has greatly perplexed the commentators; efpe- 
cially thefe words, ezy » tmcgazyos, which our tranflators have 
rendered, ‘if fhe pafs the flower of her age.” 

The author of this traét propofes the following explication. 

‘ Quid virgini confultum fit, quid honeflum, quid circum- 
flantiis temporis conveniens, fupra monui, non ut laqueum vo- 
bis injiciam, vel in anceps pracipitem veftras con{cientias ; fed 
ut guid utile fit, quid pulchrum habeatis in comperto ; cum 
autem nuptias in genere hécce tempore minus eligendas, minimé 
tamen nefandas vobis nunciem. Supereft quedam dicere de vir- 
ginibus fuperadultis, et cum quibus feopus matrimonii, omni 
tempore primarius, non amplius haber locum: talis virginis 
fponfus, vel etiam talis virgo, fi nuptias fibi neceffarias putet, 
vel etiam protegendi et adjuvandi caufa, in matrimonium peta- 
tur, nullo teneatur timore, quafi illi dedecorum nubere futurum 
ft; nullum vobis fitrobitaculum, ne quod fibi neceflarium putet, 
vel et tutum et conveniens, recufet et omittat: inanibus fcru- 
pulis imaginariz turpitudinis circumagi nolite, neceffitati pru- 
dentiz, quin et legitimis defideriis, erumnis, quzin ftatu matri- 
moniali reformidantur non obftantibus, lubenter cedite, utrique 
vefirum auctor fum. Aliter autem fe res habet, fi quis vel quz, 
nulla neceflitate oppofitum urgente, ex plenaria fue voluntatis 
Jibertate fecum ftatuat fervare fuam virginitatem, non quidem ex 
votv, fed ex propofito libere mentis, talem ego fi oe 
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faceré pronuncio. Ita enim cardo totius rei in libertate verfa- 
tur, ut nubens, obfervatis obfervandis, faciat bene, ut hdcce 
tempore nuptiis non affentiens, gaudiat minus, et minus doleat, 
et in tantum faciet melius.’ 

The word iwsgaxpos, according to this writer, means an el« 
derly lady, who refembles the patriarch’s wife, Gen, xvili. if. 
and on that account the author fuppofes the bufinefs of mar- 
riage might very properly become a cafe of conicience. This is 
a new ahd ingenious interpretation. 


POE FR Y. 


46. Rebellion. A Poem. Addreffed to J W , Ef. late 
L—d M—r of the City of L——n. 4toe 15. 64. Matthews. 
In this poem the author fatirizes the abettors of fedition and 

civil difcord, ‘“* whether of Bofton, London, or Mile End,” 

The inveétive is not fuch as is likely to have great effe& with 

the demagogues at any of thofe places, though fome of the lines 

are not deftitute of farcaftic energy. 

47. The Hampttead Conte?, a Law Cafe, fubmitted to Counfel, 
and inferibed to Mrs. L—fl—gh—m. 460. 64. Newbery. 
A poetical narrative of a late controverfy, expefted to be li- 

tigated in the courts of law, and written in a facetious manner. 


DRAMA T I ¢C. 


48. Germanicus : a Tragedy. By a Gentleman of the Univer fity 
of Oxford. 8vo. 15. 6¢. Whitaker. 

The ftructure of this tragedy is fo extremely imperfe&, that, 
if we except a very few fcenes, it hardly contains the veftige of 
a fable ; and the great vacuities are filled up with unneceflary 
dialogue, totally unconnected with incidents or intrigue, and 
exciting neither pity nor terror. One trifling circumftance we 
fhould not mention, were it not that from a fimilar error, an in- 
ference has been drawn, that Shakefpeare was unacquainted 
with the Latin language ; in the beginning of the third aét, a 
female character makes her appearance /olus. This error is pro- 
bably typographical ; for we cannot fuppofe a gentleman of the 
univerfity of Oxford to be ignorant of the plaineft rule in fyn- 
tax, however he may be deficient in genius for dramatic poetry. 
49. The Weathercock, a Mufical Entertainment of Two A&s, as 

performed at the 7 beatre- Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 15. 

Evans. 

Profefledly intended by the author as a vehicle for introducing 
his airs; but thefe, unfortunately, proved not fo agreeable to 
the audience as to fave it from the fate which indeed it could 
hardly efcape. 


MISCELLANEOU §. 

50. & Trip to Calais; a medley maritime Sketch : being the poetical 
profaical Production of ‘Timothy Fimbertoe, £/g. dedicated te 
a Duche/s. Svo. 1s.6d. Bew. 

We had no fooner caft our eyes on the title-page of this 
produétion, than our curiofity was ftrongly excited, and we 
theught 
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thought ourfelves on the point of veing gratified with the pée« 
rufa] of a dramatic piece, which was the fabje&t of much con- 
verfation, and fome epiftolary altercation, in the courfe of laft 
fummer. We immediately found, however, that the entertain- 
ment we were to expect was of a very different nature from what 
we fuppofed to have been announced; and that the ingenious 
Mr. ‘Timbertoe had flily allured us to a party of pleafure, con- 
fiftiny of Englifh bucks and French courtezans, inflead of in- 
troducing us, as we had flattered ourfelves, to the company of 
a lady of high rank. ‘This bagatelle is written in the form of a 
journal, and the narrative occafionally enlivened with fome jovial 
ditty ; among which we meet with one compofed in alliteration, 
and continued entirely through the alphabet. We cannot fay 
that we are here entertained with the wit or humour of Arif- 
tophanes, but with a manner which approaches to the eafe and 
gaiety of Petronius, and a whimfical extravagance, fomewhat 
refembling the feaft of Trimalchio. 


51. An Effay om Politene/s ; wherein the Benefits arifing from and 
the Neceffity of being polite are clearly proved and demonftraied 
from Reajon, Religion, and Philofophy. To which is prefixed, 
an allegorical Defcription of the Origin of Politene/s. By a 
Young Gentleman. Small 8vo. 1:. Law. 

In this fhort, but comprehenfive Effay, the author explains 
the nature of politenefs, fhews its marks or principles, and the 
benefits arifing from it, with general diredlions for acquiring 
this agreeable accomplifhment, and an anfwer to the objections 
which have been made againit it by perfons of a cynical difpofi- 
tion. ‘l he Effay contains much good fenfe, a variety of juit ob- 
fervations, and many ufeful precepts ; conflituting at once an 
excellent perfuafive and directory towards the attainment of the 
quality of which it treats. 


52. 4 Father's Infrufions to his Children: confifping of Tales, 
Fables, and ReficBions ; defigned to promote the Love of Virtue, 
a Tafie for Knowledge, and an early A.quainiance with the 
Works of Nature. Small 8vo. 25 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 


A colleétion of entertaining and inftrudctive tales and reflec- 
tions. The following example will afford the reader a more 
adequate idea of the author’s plan, than any defcription we can 
give him. 

‘ The pert and the ignorant are prone to ridicule. 


« A gentleman, of a grave deportment, was bufily engaged 
in blowing bubbles of foap and water, and was attentively ob- 
ferving them as they expanded and burft in the funfhine. A 

ert youth fell into a fir of loud laughter at a fight fo ftrange, 
and which fhewed, as he thought, fuch folly and infanity.—Be 
afhamed, young man, faid one who paffed by, of your rudenefs 
and ignorance. You now behold the greateft philofopher of the 
age, Sir Ifaac Newton, inveftigating the nature of light and co- 
jours, 
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fours, by a feries of experiments, no lefs curious than ufeful, 
though you deem them childifh and infignificant.’ 

By the elegance of the language, and the delicacy of the 
fentiments, the author appears to be a writer of taite, ingenuity, 
and learning. 


53+ New Geographical Tables. By John Poloveri. Smal! 8vo. 
6s. Cadell. 
The defign of thefe tables is to fupply the place of a gazet- 
teer; but we cannot look upon them as any improvement, in 
refpect either to convenience or information. 


54. 4 New Compendicus Grammar of the Latin Tongue; wherern 
the Elements of the Language are plainly and bricfiy comprized in 
Englifh, ce. for the Use of Schocls, and private Gentlemen. 
By W. Bell, 4. B. 12mo. 25. Murray. 

Ingenious men, who undertake to teach any language to 
others, ufually draw up a little fyftem of Grammar for their 
own ufe, It anfwers every purpofe they expect; and they feé 
its merits and utility in the moft favourable light. By thefe 
means they are induced to offer it to the public; prefuming, 
that others will immediately adopt their plan. But every man 
has his prejudices and partialities; and perhaps, either indo- 
Jently purfues the path, which he trod in his youth, or ftrikes 
out into one peculiar to himfelf. For thefe reafons, grammars 
are multiplied without effect, and the generality of them con- 
figned to oblivion. 

We wifh Mr. Bell more fuccefs in this publication, as he 
appears to be a laborious, learned, and judicious grammarian. 
‘The plan he has followed is that of the celebrated Mr. Kud- 
diman. But he has attempted to fupply what he thought want- 
ing in the Rudiments of that writer; that is, rules for the gen- 
ders of nouns, the preterperfect tenfes of verbs, the quantity of 
fyllables, &c. 

Yet with refpect to many of thefe general rules, it may Be 
faid, they are attended with fo many exceptions, that the appli- 
cation of them, in any given initance, 1s extremely fallacious. 

The author feems to be right in giving his grammatical rules 
in Englith. Barbarous and fcholaitic Latin can neither be agree- 
able nor ufefui to the learner. 


65. 4 New Compendious Grammar (f the Greek Tongue; where- 
in the Elements of the Language are plainly and brisfiy comprifed 
in Englith, for the Use of Schools and private Gentl.men, whe- 
ther they have been taught Latin er net. By W. Bell, 4. B. 
12me, 2s. Murray. 

In this grammar the declenfions of nouns and verbs is illuf- 
trated by a variety of examples, and the Englifh fubjoined to 
the Greek. The characteriftics, augments, and formation of 
the tenfes are diltin¢tly explained. ‘1 he rules of fyntax are piain 
and concife; and the fhort account, which the author has given 
of the accents, the dialects, the poetic licences, profedy, &c. 

can- 
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cannot faii of rendering thofe breaches of grammar very inte/a 
ligible and eafy to the learner. 


§6. Of the Improvement of Medicine in London, on the Bafts of 
public Good, Sve. 18. Dilly. 

We are here prefented with the plan and defign of the Gene- 
ral Difpenfary, its progrefs, finances, the ftate of the poor in 
the city of London, with the advantages of the Difpenfary to 
domeftic fervants, &c. The inftitution of the charity is, doubt- 
lefs, highly laudable, and may be produtive of great benefit 
to the poor inhabitants of the city. 


57. 4 Brief Account of a new Invention, for which bas been cb- 
tained bis Maje/iy’s Letters patent. It confijis of a peculiar Me- 
thod of conitructing and feiting Boilers of any Dimenfions in Fire- 
Engines, Salt-Ivcrks, By Chriltopher Chryfel. 80. 3d. 
Evans, Paternofier-Row. 

The author of ufeful inventions ought always to be an object 
of the public favour. From the original manner in which Mr. 
Chryfel writes, he feems to be a perfon of ingenuity ; and, as 
fuch, we hope, what he afferts in regard to the utility of his 
new invented boilers, will be confirmed by the experiments of 
others. 

58. The Works of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; con- 
taining his Plays and Mifcellanies in Profe and Verjfe; with ex- 
planatory Notes and Memoirs of the Author. 2 Vols. izmo. 6s. 


fewed. Evans. 
Many original productions have we perifed that could 


not fail to excite the contempt of criticif{m; but never till now 

have we feen any work reprinted under the direction of a per- 

fon fo totally unqualified for difcharging the office of editor. In 
point of language and compofition, thefe Notes and Memoirs 
are defpicable. 

59. The Lady's Afifant for regulating and fupplying ber Table 3 
containing One bundred and fifty fele® Bilis of Fare, properly 
difpofed for Family Dinners of five Difbes, to two Courfes of 
eieven and fifteen; with upwards of fifty Bills of Fare for Sup- 
pers, from five Difbes to nineteen, and feveral Deferts: including 
likewife the fulleft and choice? Receipts of various Kinds, with 
full Direéions for preparing them in the moft approved Manner. 
Publifoed from the MS. Colle&ion of Mrs. Charlotte Mafon, 2 
profeffed Houfc-kecper, &c. 8vo. Os. Walter. 

We mentioned this ufeful work in our Review for June 177 3. 

In this new edition it is confiderably enlarged, and, as fat 

as we can judge, forms a very complete fyftem of cookery, 
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